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tions as they arise. 
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¢ HE Melting Pot of the World” 

ae is bubbling hard these days. 

At times it seems as tho it 

would boil over, and its contents, 

being so inflammable, burst into wild 

flames. Then the slow, steady light of 

progress underneath would be choked 

out and the injured machinery rendered 
almost useless. 


And what is the role of a family 
social work society in such days? 


With regard to the mass, is it not 
two-fold? On the one hand guarding 
the whole substance from occasional, 
meddlesome “‘stirrers’ with utensils 
of irrationalism and, on the other, even 
more zealously guarding it from an 
army of short-sighted individuals, who 
approach the pot with heavy lids of 
repressive legislation, the application of 
which is sure to bring on an almost 
instant “‘boil-over”’. 


Should not the rest of its work then 
deal with the small integral parts of 
the mixture, in a constantly unceasing 
effort toward adjustment—in other 
words, individual case work? 


It would surprise the general public prob- 
ably to know that constantly fewer are the 
calls to the Charity Organization Society for 
financial assistance, while ever increasing 
applications from individuals in social difh- 
culty are apparent. 


Well, where do you go when you have a 
difficult personal problem to meet? First 
probably within, if you have any powers of 
self analysis and introspection. Failing 
there, you next turn to your natural resources, 
your friends, your church or some other haven 
of advice. 


But what if life hasn’t taught you how to 
look inward, nor has it given you “natural 
resources’ of much consequence. A mother 
with a sick infant turns to her best friend for 
advice. The verdict is “not a_ hospital, 
because people die there’, but a vividly 
advertised patent medicine. The baby dies. 
Was it lack of initiative and resourcefulness? 


The opportunities for case workers are 
becoming limitless. Theirs is a real job calling 
for real people who can combine technique 
with idealism and vision. 
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T a time when one of the largest na- 
A ‘ional weeklies is suspending for from 

two to four weeks, because of the paper 
shortage, good sense and circumstances alike 
require the SURVEY to adopt certain econo- 
mies. 

This May magazine number is one-hal 
the size of those published in March and 
April. Our illustrated “double” issues, the 
first of each month, have been made possible 
the last two years by a special gift, the pur- 
pose of which was to enable the SuRVEY to 
present graphically and at length some of 
the important social developments in the re- 
construction period. So rapid has been the 
increase in publishing costs that the cover 
paper on this issue brings three times what 
it did a year ago and the “super” on which 
this page is printed brings double. 

As the Survey has exhausted supplies 
bought under more. favorable conditions, it 
would cut in half the effectiveness of the 
gift to replenish them for these magazine 
issues. We are, therefore, deferring until 
fall, when the market may be more nearly 
normal and when editorial obligations are 
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The Four L’s in 


Lumber > 


A War Heritage of Industrial Unionism that Includes 
the Employer 


By Robert S. Gill 


HE Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen is 

an organization which, so far as I have been able to 

discover, stands unique as an experiment in indus- 

trial relations. It has a distinctly pioneer flavor, and 
the scent of freshness is about it. Whatever its merits or de- 
merits may be, it is decidedly new. Some of its methods and 
practices present certain parallels with those in use elsewhere; 
but the underlying fundamentals are divergent, as they are 
applied, though the Legion is merely making use of axiomatic 
principles of human relationship. 

Not infrequently it has been listed as a shop committee 
plan. It is not a shop committee plan, though a remote simi- 
larity makes excusable such a classification where full informa- 

; tion is wanting. It is not a plan at all, if the word is to be 
§ used in the sense of device. It is a spirit. Methods and 
devices in operation might be changed and others take their 
places without disturbing the fundamentais. It is a philosophy. 
It has a teaching, and its program is educational. It seeks 
i to establish not so much methods and devices as principles 
} and ideals. Yet its idealism is never allowed to desert the 
hard matter-of-fact ground. If idealistic, it is also intensely 
€ practical, and it tries to maintain a nice balance between the 
f two. It struggles for better living and working conditions, 
maximum efficiency and maximum wages, reasonable hours, 
more production and profitable production. 


The Loyal Legion took its rise as a war measure, when the 
| United States army came into the Northwest in the fall of 
|| 1917 to get out a sufficient quantity of Northwest woods— 
‘| Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and Port Orford cedar—to carry 
(on the nation’s airplane and ship program. An I. W. W. 
strike in the summer of 1917 had crippled: the lumber indus- 
try and left a vast amount of unrest in its wake. The desper- 
ately needed wood was not forthcoming, and the Loyal Legion 
i was organized to build up an esprit de corps among the men 
in the woods, and focus the effort of the entire industry on 


the national task. “The basis of the organization was the 
|| patriotic appeal, and under this stimulus men waived their 
| rancor and came together with the operators in a joint en- 
' deavor to supply the country’s need. It was the birth of the 
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new spirit, and the frequent conferences and consultations be- 
tween employers and employes had a salutary effect on both. 
In March, 1918, the eight-hour day was conceded by the 
operators, on request of the government and owing to the new 
“feel.” This meant very much more than appears on the 
surface. ‘The hour question had been fought over for years 
—a veritable No Man’s Land. It had become a sort of rain- 
bow’s end to the workers, the prize of all prizes to be gained. 
And here it was delivered on a silver platter, with the compli- 
ments of the government. On their part the employers found 
it infinitely more agreeable to yield a point to a friend and 
co-worker, than to obey a command to stand and deliver. 

The war-time organization throve plenteously. Labor con- 
ditions in the Inland Empire—Washington and Oregon east 
of the Cascades, and the panhandle of Idaho—affected more 
or less those on the coast, and it was found advisable to organ- 
ize this territory also, though no military operations were 
set forward in it. The organization worked well under the 
impetus of a burning patriotism which swept through the 
woods. No dues were exacted of members, only a pledge to 
stand by the government. The workers joined in crowds. 
On Armistice day, it was reckoned, something like 120,000 
men and women had signed the pledge. But not nearly all 
of them were legitimate workers in the lumber industry. I 
recall seeing a Loyal Legion button on the lapel of a bank 
clerk in a small Idaho town. “‘ Where do you get in on this? ” 
I inquired. ‘‘ I loan money to lumbermen,” was the grinning 
response. Wearing the Legion emblem was akin to wearing 
a Red Cross or Liberty loan button. Many who had any 
connection, or even any dealing with the lumber industry felt 
it a duty and-a pleasure to belong. Moreover, many of the 
120,000 signatories were in the industry only for brief periods. 
They signed, dropped out, and others took their places. Eighty 
thousand probably would be more nearly a correct figure for 
the top war-time strength. 

But the development of the peace-time organization is of 
much more interest at the present period. After the armistice 
Was signed, many men, both employers and employes, con- 
trasting the old antagonisms with the rapprochement of the new 
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régime, felt they had no wish to hazard a return to industrial 
disorder, and proposed putting the Legion on a permanent 
basis. A vote was taken in the locals to determine whether 
or not the rank and file wished to continue. Of those who 
took the vote, 85 per cent wanted continuation, and so in- 
structed their delegates sent to conventions. 


Brother to the Whitley 


THIS. was the inception of an organization which is dis- 
tinctive, among reconstructive programs, in at least three par- 
ticulars. Most nearly approaching the Loyal Legion idea is 
that of the Whitley councils of Great Britain. But the Whit- 
ley councils are composed of two group organizations, employ- 
ers and employes. The Loyal Legion is a joint group made 
up equally of employers and employes. The Whitley council 
is like two liquids poured into the same vessel. The Legion 
council is like the same elements chemically fused. The dis- 
tinction is a trifle abstract but nonetheless fundamental. 


Furthermore in the case of the Northwest association, there | 


is absolute divorcement from any sort of government super- 
vision, a feature which renders the Whitley plan distasteful 
to many workers. Curiously enough in the joint councils of 
labor and capital there has been, almost universally, the intro- 
duction of a third estate—the government or the public. The 
essential difference of the Legion is the almost total absence 
of this third estate. It is a vital point. The only case where 
the public is called in is in event of a tie vote in the Legion’s 
final court of adjustment. In such cases the president casts 
a deciding vote, and appeal may then be taken to a neutral 
_ arbitration committee. Such a point has never as yet been 
reached. : 

The absence of representatives of the public may seem a 
drawback. But the case is not precisely parallel to that of 
public service industries like the railroads. 
the public is present as a sort of referee, the third man in the 
ring, so to speak, to see that the fight is conducted according 
to the rules. It is from this fact that the non-presence of the 
referee takes its significance. It does not mean that the inter- 
est of the public is disregarded. 

Again. There are numerous get-together plans for em- 
ployer and employe—shop committees and company unions. 
They have a remote similarity to the Legion. But in the 
case of other programs, one employing concern deals with its 
own employes; the Legion is an employer group movement as 
well as an employe group movement. ‘This point also is of 
tremendous significance. ‘The ‘company union” is, to the 
workman, suspicious on its face. The fact of the association 
of many employers is a distinct gain. It is at once one of 
the hopeful features for the ultimate success of the idea, and 
one of the most difficult features for the immediate present. 
Not one mind but many minds must be converted to the idea, 
and kept converted. This adds much to the delicacy of the 
task of administration. 

Furthermore, the organization came about without the taint 
of paternalism. The worker was not presented with a boon 
from above. It was not a case of the boss taking in the man, 
but a case of the man taking in the boss. ‘The employe was 
the donor, if any choice could be made. There was an ex- 
change of concessions. The employer undertook to give the 
employe recognition and a share of the “ say-so ” in the opera- 
tion of the plant, insofar as it concerned him intimately. The 
employe took the employer into his councils and agreed to 
treat him as a co-worker. They came together, neither to 
glower nor dicker over the council table, but to consult, with 
their aim the greatest good to the greatest number. 

. The reorganization was a much more ticklish task than 


In most instances — 
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the original organization had been. The reasons are obvious 
enough. In the first place, funds now must be provided for 
administration purposes. Members had to be believers in the 
idea to the extent of paying dues. As a war-time affair, it 
was chiefly a question of: “ Are you a loyal citizen? If so, 
why not wear the button, and sign the pledge of allegiance?” 
The whole atmosphere being charged with patriotic fervor, 
and membership being free, it was comparatively simple to se- 
cure a huge membership. In the spring of 1919 Loyal Legion 
organizers faced a much stiffer task. Distrust among both 
employers and employes had to be broken down. Men sus- 
pected some invisible “ inside.” It was experimental, untried. 
Would it be worth the price? As a temporary war expedient, 
the Legion had found some enemies. As a permanent peace- 
time organization, competing with other organizations, the 
smouldering fire flashed into sharp antagonism. Free of the 
protective governmental skirts, it was difficult to charge a 
man with lack of patriotism, if he chose to criticize or fight 
the Loyal Legion. The war glamor was gone. The sullen 
roar of post-war unrest filled the air. Yet the Legion 
weathered the storm—is weathering it, for that matter, for 
the gale still rages. It grew from nothing to a membership 
of about 25,000—by far the largest labor organization in 
the industry in the Northwest. The majority of the opera- 
tors have affiliated, representing perhaps four-fifths of the en- 
tire industry. The battle has been a long and hard one, and 
is not yet spent. That the promise of the future is better to- 
day than at any previous time is perhaps the most that can be 
conservatively said. But that is considerable. The hope lies 
not so much in the perfection of the devices and methods, 
which admittedly are imperfect, but in the sound logic of 
sane principles. 


Objects of the League 


AT ITs initial meeting in January, 1919, the board of direc- 
tors set forth those principles. Section two of the constitu- 
tion of the Loyal Legion describes the objects of the associa- 
tion. The first is to maintain the basic eight-hour day—which 
means the forty-eight-hour week. The second is “to insure 
to the workman a just and equitable wage, and to the employer 
a maximum degree of efficiency.” This is achieved by the 
establishment of a minimum wage schedule. The third is 
“to standardize working and living conditions in camps and 
mills,” which is achieved through the creation of a distinct san- - 
itation department, headed by a competent medical officer. . 
There are fifteen of these specified objects, the fundamental - 
ones, other than those already recited, being to foster personal . 
relationship and the spirit of loyalty between employes and 
employers, to provide an organization on the basic principle 
of the square deal, in which employer and employe may meet 
on common ground, and to provide means for the amicable 
adjustment, on an equitable basis, of all differences. The list 
closes with a statement on Americanism which reads, “to de- 
velop to the highest degree possible loyalty to the United 
States, its laws and government, and to promote and demand 
proper respect for its flag.” | 

But there are principles still broader which really underlie! 
those which are specifically formulated. The bed rock oft 
fourelism (if one may coin the word—the Legion is know! 
generally as the Four L) is the principle of mutuality of inter- 
est as between employer and employe. ‘This, to be sure, seems 
very trite. Yet how many who subscribe to the abstract prin 
ciple really believe it? The notion that employer and Sa 
are on opposite ends of a teeter-totter persists, and that wher 
the interests of one are advanced the interests of the other 
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necessarily subside. Its alternative is that em- 
ployer and employe have nothing in common— 
the philosophic background of the I. W. W. 
A further vital principle is that of joint con- 
sultation and conference—the recognition 
which is so patent and potent # factor in pres- 
ent day labor demands. 
The Loyal Legion adopts “ 50-50” for its 
- slogan. On every arbitration board, whether 
- district or general, there is an employe for 
every employer, without preponderance one 
way or the other. The cost of administration 
is divided on the same basis, employes paying 
half, employers paying half. It is not a true 
reflection of the organization to say that no 
act is valid without the endorsement of both 
groups; it is correct to say no act is valid with- 
out the endorsement of the joint group. The 
Loyal Legion is a fusion, not a compromise. 
_ As touching the machinery provided to 
_ secure the application of these principles, a 
brief description will suffice. Starting from 
) the outside and working in, there is first of all 
| the “local” in each Loyal Legion operation, 
§ consisting of all legionaries on that operation. 
| Officers chosen by secret ballot are a chairman, 
vice-chairman and secretary. “These three con- 
} stitute the employes’ conference committee, in 
} some cases a third member other than the sec- 
retary being elected. ‘The conference com- 
# mittees are the very nerves of the organization ; 
} if they function according to type, the results 
j are good. If not, the results are negative or 
detrimental. This committee is not an 
} arbitration board, but is a representative of 
the employes in the plant, with the right at all 
4 times to go before the management. Ideally, 
4] management and committee should confer 
* periodically, without waiting for a grievance, 
but this practiec has not become general. In 
case adjustment is not reached—it has been, 
“as a matter of fact, in hundreds of cases—by 
‘this committee, the matter is referred or ap- 
pealed to the district board. Twelve of these districts exist in 
the three states in which the Legion functions. The district 
* board consists of four employes and four employers. The pre- 
‘} sident of the Legion presides at its meetings whenever possible, 
‘or provides a substitute. The district board may also initiate 
}and pass on matters of district concern, as well as hear appeals 
¥ from the locals. If a matter cannot reach adjustment in the 
‘district board it goes on up to the board of directors, a body 
®which consists of the employe chairmen and the employer 
fchairmen of the district boards, twenty-four in all. ‘The pres- 
ident of the Legion presides at its semi-annual meetings and 
yin case of a twelve-to-twelve tie may cast the deciding vote. 
1 From a decision so reached, appeal may be taken by the de- 
4 feated side, to a specially named board of arbitration. 


i Parenthetically it may be noted that the presiding officer 
@has never yet voted in the board of directors. It is not a 
/Feurious but a striking fact that no vote in the board has ever 
been on the strict party line of employer and employe, though 
such a situation did once occur in the case of a district board. 
\’The party line, if there has been any such, has been drawn 
wwalong a totally different issue. Conservatives and liberals 
yemight be the party distinctions, or reservationists and plungers, 
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A WORK-SHOP 


There is no more harmony between a man and a tree when it is his work 
than between a man and a machine. 


Logging is hard work 


or timids and bolds, the whip-hand now being with one, now 
with the other. But the point is that these parties cross the 
employer-employe line-up. The vote of neither group inclines 
to solidify against the other group—which is significant. 

Contrast this system with two others striving for the work- 
man’s and the public’s recognition and support. Think of 
three possible ideals of industrial relationship, wobblyism, 
unionism, and fourelism. ‘The I. W. W. is an industrial 
or trade union, not a craft union. The wobbly believes in an 
absolute wage uniformity (a very different thing from wage 
equality) and begins with the premise that employer and 
workman have nothing in common. Logically building on 
that, he preaches class warfare and hatred, wants to abolish 
the wage system and take over industry, destroy the “ capital- 
istic class” now in “control,” and which by reason of that 
fact is a “ robber.” The wobbly is not given credit for much, 
not even for good reasoning. But his reasoning is all perfectly 
sound, if you grant him his original and major premise. 

The Loyal Legion is an industrial or trade union, like the 
I. W..W. and unlike the craft unionism sponsored in the 
woods by the American Federation of Labor. But fourel- 
ism takes the exact opposite of wobblyism as its major 
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premise. Instead of ‘‘ nothing in common” it says “‘ mutual, 
though not identical interest.” It is unlike wobblyism, 
too, in building up and not breaking down the distinction be- 
tween skilled and unskilled labor. It is distinct from craft 
unionism in bringing all labor, skilled and unskilled, into the 


same organization, and including the employer. 


How Best to Get Constructive Effort 


Tue Loyal Legion has been spoken of as a middle-of-the- 
road movement. But manifestly it is not occupying the mid- 
way position. _Wobblyism and “ fourelism” are as far 
apart in philosophy and practice as the two poles. Craft 
unionism is attempting to occupy the precarious mid-road posi- 
tion. It shuns out-and-out wobblyism, but does not sufh- 
ciently grasp the opposite principle to form its acts thereon. 
It believes in excluding the employer, though possibly allow- 
ing for some community of interest. The result is two antag- 
onistic organizations—employers’ associations and craft unions. 
To be sure they get together to deal—but on the principle of 
grab all you can, and yield only what you have to. The dual 
system of industrial relations will, therefore, develop on both 
sides tenacious bulldog fighters, as leaders. Both sides’ will 
naturally select, by the very circumstances of the selection and 
the purpose for which selection is made, the best scrappers. 
It is a marshalling of almost military forces. The very nature 
of the Legion method and machinery will cause the best 
mediators to be elected as representatives to meet the em- 
ployer. And the selection of employer representatives will 
gravitate in the same direction. The question is, Will most 
constructive effort come from a clash of battlers, or from a 
conference of mediators? And it requires no answer. The 
battler goes in to win a point, to swap jack-knives adroitly 
and get the best of it. He will be suave or truculent, accord- 
ing to the dictates of the circumstances. The mediator goes 
in to secure an equitable adjustment, and will find neither 
suavity nor truculence as valuable as straight-forward speak- 
ing. 

All of which, it.may be said, is very good in theory, but 
how about practicality? Any plan of industrial democracy 
or economic or social reconstruction must be submitted to the 
pragmatic test. The great question is not, Should it work? 
but Does it work? In the case of the Loyal Legion, after 
a year’s experience, the answer can best be given by the cita- 


tion of specific instances. To say that the plan has given uni- 


versal satisfaction, has in every case worked perfectly, would 
be to say what is untrue, and instantly recognizable as untrue. 
The field is large and the local problems much diversified. 
Temperaments of employers and employes have the usual varia- 
tions. The Loyal Legion has not materially altered human 
nature. In spots it has broken down completely. Apparently 
flourishing locals have dwindled away to nothing, for various 
reasons. Yet on the whole the movement has gone appreciably, 
even markedly, forward from month to month. It has con- 
vinced men of the soundness of its philosophy and method, 
and made ardent supporters out of lukewarm ones. 

Last summer in a town in Idaho, an interesting situation 
developed when a strike was called by the International Union 
of Timberworkers. This town contains four big sawmills, 
and the union expected to call out seven hundred men, enough 
to shut down all the plants. A union organizer was respon- 
sible for the statement that the strike was a test of strength 
between the Timberworkers and Four L to see which should 
rule in the territory. Both organizations were quite strong 
in the community, and of about equal number. Besides, there 
were in the mill crews a number of unorganized men. ‘The 
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companies had taken the stand of no discrimination, whether — 


a man were a Timberworker, a Four L or unorganized. 
About half the number expected went on strike. All the 

mills continued to operate, though some had to close down 

the night shift for a time. What happened was simply nothing. 


The Four L merely stayed on the job—literally sawed wood — 
Repre- — 
sentatives of the Labor Department came in with offers of - 
The operators replied that they did not see how — 


and said nothing. ‘The mills continued to operate. 


mediation. 


eet 


they could recognize two different organizations without 


creating strife; that the Four L and the open shop were recog- 


nized; and that there was no discrimination because of affilia- — 


tion or absence of affiliation; that no men were discharged — 


except for cause. 


Everyone stood pat all around. Some of the unorganized 


workers who had gone out with the strikers went back to 


oF 


work. The strikers drifted off. The mills went to full time 
day and night. Informal pickets were posted for a time on a 


bridge which led to one of the mills. 
ber of the strikers. Some of the hot heads among the Four L 


a striker, standing on the curb, offered “to lick any 
Four L in the world.” 


On the rail sat a num- 


‘members desired to “ go out and clean up the bunch.” Cooler 
counsel prevailed, however. The only violence occurred when 


The challenge was taken up, and§ 


the challenger found that his challenge covered too much 


‘ground. Loyal Legion membership increased 25 per cent as 


a result .of the strike. 
granted the workers. 


A substantial increase in wages was 


The strike forces dwindled, and a : 


month after the strike was called, the union could muster only 


seventeen members at a meeting called to take a vote on dis- 
continuing the strike. Fourteen voted to discontinue. 


The > 


union clubhouse in town was closed and the strike-leader re-— 


signed his position. 
Legion strongholds. 

The case is not cited as a victory of the Four L over a com-— 
petitive organization. It is cited as an instance of the Loyal 
Legion doing what it was intended to do—to build up the_ 
spirit of adjustment, and render the costly strike unnecessary. 
Here was a case where production went forward, even in 
the presence of an organized attempt to halt it. And there 
were no strike-breakers to come in and force a conclusion by 
strong-arm methods. ‘The Loyal Legion was working. Em- 
ployers and employes were standing unitedly together in an 
assault on their common interest. But imagine what would 
have happened if the men had lacked confidence in the opera- 
tors—or, for that matter, if the operators had lacked confi- 
dence in the men. 


Spring of 1919 was a very dubious period for western 
lumber manufacturers. One of the biggest plants in the 
state of Washington was running at a ruinous loss. Two 
alternatives were presented—to close the plant or lower wages. 
The second was chosen as the lesser of two evils. It meant 
a 10 per cent cut. 


Today this town is one of the Loyal — 


a 


Brown (as good a name as any), the operator, announced 


the impending reduction informally to one of his employes. 


“You can’t do that, Mr. Brown,” the man said quietly. 
Why can’t I? 
Because you are a member of the Loyal Legion, and you have 


agreed not to do so until you have taken up the question with your | 


employes. 
Did I agree to do that? 
You certainly did. 


A1l right, I'll stand by. Send in twenty-five men from the plant, 
and I’ll soon show them why we have to cut. 
send men who know something about the operation of the plant. 


Only be sure you | 
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Before the twenty-five men went in to confer, they had 
outlined a plan. They were going to ask that no reduction 
in wages be made and offer to make up the deficit by increas- 
ing the volume of production—greater efficiency. 

Brown reluctantly gave a tentative agreement to this plan. 
In 1917 he had spent several thousand dollars on an efficiency 
scheme, which had to be abandoned later. He was dubious 
about “efficiency.” But he was ready to have his men try, 
} and he was willing to cooperate. 

The machinery couldn’t run any faster than it had been 
running. Probably the men themselves didn’t, work any 
faster. They just took up the slack. They reported a dupli- 

cation of men on the job. Poorly cut and inefficiently handled 
material was noted and also reported. What were the results? 
Figuring cost per thousand against average selling price, the 
mill operated at a loss of 13.7 per cent in January, 1919. In 
February, with slightly higher costs, the deficit had mounted 

| to 24.4 per cent—which means something with a production 
of 10,000,000 feet. The agreement between Brown and the 
/ employes was reached March 11. That month cost was re- 
| duced 8 per cent, and the net loss reduced from 24.4 per cent 
to 9 per cent. April tore another 12 per cent off the cost, and 
| the cut in lumber increased nearly 10 per cent. The men were 
il putting through 9,000 feet a day better than the previous 
month. In April also the deficit disappeared and a slight 
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THE BIG WOODS 


A horizontal.tree has left the realm of nature and entered that of industry, inheriting all the problems that belong to 
that realm 


balance was recorded on the right side, helped by a market 
that was 5 per cent better in April than in February. But the 
average sales price in April was 66 cents less than in March, 
and $1.15 less than in January. 

Of course there was no cut in wages. The employes were 
happy both on this account and because they had demonstrated 
that whenever a man takes a vital interest in his work, he can 
make the difference between deficit and dividend—that the 
most important efficiency is interior efficiency. And Brown 
was happy, because wage-cuts are not pleasant things to make. 
Both employer and employe at this plant are, needless to say, 
enthusiastic fourellers. The company, which used to have 
a reputation for low wages, now pays top wages—and likes it. 

In a Columbia river logging camp, a strike was pulled, and 
subsequently the operator hired back each of the men individ- 
ually, at a mutually agreeable wage. The employer did not 
feel he had “ recognized”? any organization. But when a 
visitor went among the men, he found that they were claiming 
to have “won the strike,” and to have beaten the operator. 
The latter could scarce credit the report until he verified it 
by talking to the men, himself. ‘‘ Sure,” they told him, “ we 
won the strike.” ‘“‘ That so?” he answered. “‘ Then I’m going 
to win a little strike of my own. Your time is ready whenever 
you come to the office. It is three o'clock in the afternoon and 
this operation shuts up show, beginning with now.” 
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That illustrates the strike difficulty. Economic conditions 
at this plant were satisfactory. “The men had won what they 
wanted. ‘Then they claimed something the operator wouldn’t 
concede—they wanted him to acknowledge himself beaten. 
And he wouldn’t do it. The camp was down a short time, 
_ and then a Four L local was organized. ‘The employer recog- 
nized it and himself affliated. It is a 100 per cent local now, 
and industrial relations run smoothly. The incident is illus- 
trative too of the psychology of industrial relations. Em- 
ployer and employe can work together to get adjustment and 
leave no rankle, with better practical results than if demands 
had been made and concessions won. And there is no after- 
math of bitter feeling. 

Strained industrial relations marked one whole lumbe1 re- 
_ gion during August of 1919. The Loyal Legion had been 
fairly strong here, but had suffered a relapse. Officers of one 
large local had Sa and the membership refused to pay 
dues. Another local voted itself out of the Legion and turned 
its funds over to charity. The men had lost faith in the Le- 
gion as a genuine industrial organization. 


Wages paid in this district were well over Legion minima, 
but a great variation in the going rate as paid by the several 
operations existed. This was the cause of much ferment, dis- 
content and shifting about. Loyal Legion investigators on the 
ground suggested and succeeded in establishing a standardized 
“hiring? wage—a scale at which all men going on the job 
were to be paid, for at least thirty days. A joint employer- 
employe adjustment board was appointed to agree on this 
wage. Further, it was agreed that this adjustment board meet 
regularly each month to fix the standard hiring wage, making 
any changes that might prove necessary. 
| The acceptance of the hiring wage cleared the situation at 
once. Out of the conference grew a good. feeling which per- 
meated the entire region, and so things rode along for several 
months. But short-sightedness once more caused trouble. In 
spite of the fact of agreement to meet once monthly, it seemed 
impossible to get the adjustment board together, after the first 
meeting. In January, 1920, the Legion board of directors 
raised the minimum wage schedule. Such a rise was a signal 
in many regions for a rise in the going wage and this was true 
in the region under discussion. Employe members unsuccess- 
fully attempted to get the wage adjustment board to meet. 
Then like a bomb-shell the operators announced a horizontal 
increase of 50 cents daily. One of them was so unwise as to 
declare that neither the Loyal 
Legion nor the adjustment 
board had anything to do with 
the rise—that he, -personally, 
had accomplished it. Probably 
his idea was to assume credit 
and win the regard of the 
employes. 

If so, he was a sadly disap- 
pointed man. The action raised 
a perfect storm of protest. [m- 
ployes charged broken faith— 
that the operators had not hung 
to their agreement. The entire 
region fell into hostile camps 
once more. And this, mind 
you, was by reason of a wage 
rise. It is doubtful if more 
harm could have been done if 
it had been a wage cut. The 
point was the failure to confer, 
the ignoring of the employe, 
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the failure to recognize him as an interested party. Could 
any clearer demonstration be made that the demand of labor 
is not solely a material demand? ‘The operators in this case 
probably would not have dreamed of cutting wages without 
consultation with their men, in view of the circumstance of 
their written agreement. But they thought a wage rise would 
be hailed with joy under any circumstances. Something new 
has been learned about the industrial relations question. 

The Blank logging company on Puget Sound has had three 
Four L camps since January, 1919, so that here the Four L 
idea is fairly well established. ‘The habitual turnover in the 
logging camps almost passes credence. ‘This outfit used to 
have a new crew every month, sometimes oftener. In mid- 
summer, around the Fourth of July, and in midwinter, around 
the holidays, it is the regular practice to shut down the camps 
for brief periods. The Christmas shut-down is usually quite 
long and last year was longer than usual, owing to weather 
conditions. It is also customary for complete switches to be 
made. ‘The practice is not to return to the old camp, but 
to seek a new job. Yet the Blank company reported in Jan- 
uary that the old crew was back on the job, with only three 
missing. “The Loyal Legion spirit cuts down turnover. 

As a further illustration of the same point, there is the ex- 
perience of a tidewater sawmill in Washington, which an- 
nounced a 25 cents wage preferential to Loyal Legion men, 
after they had been on the pay-roll thirty days. The superin- 
tendent of this outfit states that the mill is getting more pro- 
duction under this rule in eight hours than it ever did in ten, 
in the old days. And moreover—the month previous to the 
rule’s going into effect the concern had a labor turnover of 
48 per cent—over a hundred new names on the pay-roll out 
of a total of 225. The month following, the labor turnover 
was reduced to 27 per cent, and in the next thirty days to 
8 or 9 per cent. It has been negligible since, and the firm now 
has a waiting list at a time when there is certainly no over- 
abundance of labor. 


The sawmills of Seattle went through the “ revolution 
of February, 1919, without trouble, because of the Loyal Le- 
gion. Sawmilling was the only large industry not affected. A 
few shut-downs were occasioned by lack of street-car facili- 
ties. Men of one concern decided to work as long as possi- 
ble, and those with machines made special arrangements to 
bring others to work. 


So the record has been piled up from week to week, and 
month to month—sometimes 
big things, sometimes , little, 
sometimes the adjustment of a 
night watchman’s wages or 
hours, sometimes the averting of 
general disorder. An Oregon 
local, by hanging on tenaciously 
against the almost open hos- 
tility of the employer, finally 
made him come in with them, 
though this company was no- 
torious for its opposition to any 
organization, and to the eight- 
hour day, and for its skimpy 
wage scale—a case of the man 
showing the way to the boss. 
And there was no strike. Nu- 
merous wage or hour ad- 
justments have been reached 
through these committees. And 
both employers and employes to 
say nothing of the general pub- 
lic, profit thereby. 
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HE example of a peasant farmer on the Chemin 
des Dames within a stone’s throw of Fort Mal- 
maison will illustrate what, largely unheralded, has 
been going forward in the liberated areas since the 
4 armistice. He came back last summer, this peasant, and aided 
_by advances which the French government is making to 
+ farmers against the war indemnity, bought himself some cattle, 
6 horses and chickens, moved up to the center of the battlefield, 
5 where his property lay, began plowing the land without 
4} attempting to fill the shell ‘holes, built with the aid of his 
{ son—out of scraps of iron and wood picked up on the battle- 
4§ field itselfi—four small buildings and a barn while he and his 
} family lived in a German concrete block-house. 

When I saw him in early February, he had at least ten 
acres under very successful cultivation, a large number of 
i chickens and other farm animals. His wife, about sixty-five, 
j his own age, was still compelled to tramp twelve kilometers 
{ to the nearest village and return for certain supplies which he 
“could not himself produce. By the coming summer he expects 
| to have the farm in complete operation, and aided by a sewing 
t machine and a large brick oven which he has constructed, he 
y expects to be able to furnish all the material needs of his 
4 family without leaving his own farm. His eyes glistened as 
) he told us the story of his struggle. He said he was not able 
/to sleep very much, that generally three hours a night was 
\ sufficient for him, and when asked how he occupied himself 
'| during the rest of the night his reply was, “In reading,” and 
‘| that he read stories of the war. 

Another type: The little village of Witry-les-Reims, on the 
‘road between Rheims and Rethel, was one of those outlying 
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villages on the German line that were completely destroyed. 
The mayor of this village is a farmer peasant of unusual intel- 
ligence and ability. He has three or four American Red Cross 
barracks which are being used as a school and a town hall, 
while he and his wife have repaired two or three rooms in their 
former stable building in which to live. The mayor has 
named the school barracks in honor of President Wilson, 
Groupe Scolaire Wilson. In the class room we saw an excel- 
lent picture, taken from the Paris weekly L’Illustration and 
framed, of President Wilson, and under it a placque on which 
is printed, Le President Wilson a merité bien de l’humanite. 

The mayor was most grateful for the assistance which the 
American Red Cross had given him and exhibited a plan for 
the reconstruction of the village showing many wise improve- 
ments. He told us that he had interested the farmers of the 
vicinity in a cooperative scheme for development of the land 
heretofore unknown in that district. ‘They had pooled their 
holdings with him; with their war damage they had purchased 
seven Cleveland tractors and were cultivating their fields as 
one large farm instead of as several hundred small holdings. 
The result was so satisfactory that this cooperative group 
purchased twelve more tractors for use in this spring’s plant- 
ing. 

The devotion to the soil is not confined to the peasantry. 
Major de Verneuil was the owner, before the war, of the 
Chateau de Beau. This chateau stands at the end of the 
Chemin des Dames and happens to be the chateau to which 
the daughters of Louis XV made frequent pilgrimages, so 
giving the name to that road, now the most famous in history. 
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The major is of an old and aristocratic family. He served 
in the artillery and was naturally chosen, when the French 
army was hanging on the slopes of Craonne about five kilo- 
meters south of the Chemin des Dames, to superintend artil- 
lery operations. This resulted in his obtaining the privilege 
of very completely demolishing his own chateau. He is the 
mayor of the small village at the foot of the hill and was one 
of the first to come back after the armistice. I found him and 
his wife living in two little temporary wooden shacks on the 
grounds of his former chateau, and most cheerfully they 
showed us the grounds and pointed out the scarcely visible 
remains of buildings, outhouses and, saddest of all, the ancient 
and beautiful trees which lined its approaches. The village 
was completely demolished, but in spite of that more than 
half of its inhabitants have returned and are living in cellars 
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have not already returned have announced their intention of 


doing so during the present spring. 


Two hundred thousand Belgians are reported as being still 


in France awaiting only the moment when they can find a 
foothold in their native Flanders. Many of these are expected] 
to return during the next three months. 

While the farming communities are progressing toward the 


normal much more rapidly than was expected, the recovery 
of those cities which were more than 50 per cent destroyed 
Lens with not .a single building 
standing has perhaps 8,000 out of its old 35,000 inhabitants. 


has come more slowly. 


Rheims, 11,000 of whose houses out of a total of 12,000 must 
be razed to the ground before they can be rebuilt, has perhaps 
60,000 inhabitants out of 125,000; St. Quentin 27,000 out 
of 60,000. 


“So MANY CHILDREN ” 


This mother of Rheims could pose for the Mother Goose rhyme—though shoes are tov 
i high, nowadays, to serve for homes 


and shacks among the ruins. “The major pointed out how 
important it was that in an agricultural section like his, these 
villagers should return, wherever the conditions permit, to 
prepare the land for the next harvest, and he showed us how 
much was already being done in that direction. He said that 
without the assistance of the American Red Cross this early 
return to his district would have been practically impossible. 

These examples are taken at random from innumerable 
families and villages testifying in no uncertain voice to the 
profound love of the soil in all classes of the North. No 
doubt can be entertained as to the ultimate rehabilitation of 
this territory which has suffered most—no matter how 
‘appalling the problem may appear—when left in the hands of 
citizens whose patriotism is of such quality. 

In the early experience of the Refugee Bureau, doubt was 
expressed that a large proportion of the refugees would ever 
return to their homes. ‘This doubt has been dispelled by the 
event. As against the pre-war population of liberated France 
of 4,700,000, our district managers estimate that the present 
population is 4,300,000 and a very large number of those who 


tion and repairs, but it cannot be said as yet that any perma- 
nent reconstruction has begun. : 

The cities that were behind the German line, however, 
such as Lille, in but small degree destroyed, are making satis- 
factory progress. My first visit to Lille after the armistice 
showed a condition of dilapidation and enforced idleness that 
was most depressing. ‘The population, about one-half of its 


pre-war normal, had been pillaged of everything of value, , 


the factories dismantled and the machinery shipped to Ger- 
many. Even the metal fittings of cafés and hotels had been 


removed. ‘The evidences of underfeeding were noticeable in| 


the children and a general condition of lassitude and inertia 
was in marked evidence in the adults. 


Now smoke issues from some of the factory chimneys, the| 


shops are open, the streets full of an alert and eager popula- 


tion, the hotels, which were used first by German officers and! 


later by British officers as clubs, are restored to their former 


uses and the only reminder of war are the few ruined blocks! 


and an occasional British traffic policeman at cross streets. 
Roubaix and Tourcoing share in this recovery. 


There is much in the way of temporary construc- 


i 
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The actual making of the famous lace of Valenciennes has 
been very largely done in the homes of the peasants in and 
about Bailleul, lying to the west of Lille, though the industry 
takes its name from the more pretentious city to the east. 
With Red Cross aid this industry has been successfully 
reestablished. While its progress was retarded by the serious 
explosion last summer of a munition dump which destroyed 
a section of the partly repaired Bailleul, including Red Cross 
headquarters, it now promises a return to normal conditions 
within a few years. 

As emergency conditions have been succeeded by serious 
attempts at reconstruction, the Red Cross has turned its atten- 
tion from the needs of the individual and the family to those 


village in the entire devastated area, from the North Sea to 


Switzerland, which has not in this last year felt the helping 
) hands held out to it from America through the Red Cross. 
© Over four thousand cities, towns and villages in northern 
| France and Belgium will have been reached when the work 
/ comes to an end in July. To the men, women and school 
children who have made this possible, a more comprehensive 
} statement of what has been done is due, and perhaps a more 
i intimate discussion of future programs. 

My discussion of these activities is limited to the civilian 
relief work, and to that section of it which is continuing its 
i; aid towards the rehabilitation of the devastated areas of these 
y two countries. 

Such success as may be obtained in this field of Red Cross 
\ activity is fundamentally due to the wisdom of the initial 
, programs laid down for it. ‘The method of distribution has 
‘| counted as much as the material help itself. ‘To Homer 
. Folks, Edward T. Devine, Edward Eyre Hunt and Mar- 
‘|, garet Curtis are due the successful launching and earlier de- 
_ velopment of the program, under the commissionership of 
“| Grayson M. P. Murphy, and to Ernest P. Bicknell and Rob- 


| 


of the community as a whole. “There is scarcely a town or, 
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ert E. Olds, the credit for the planning and administration 
of the relief work which followed the armistice. 

Two fundamental policies from which there has been no 
essential variation, guarded their counsels. The refugee 
driven south by the advance of the armies or repatriated 
through Switzerland, was accepted as an individual suffering 
from a cataclysm over which he had no control, and not as 
in any sense an applicant for charity. The approach was that 
of a friend in need, and the emphasis was thrown from a 
plan for dealing with dependents to a constructive social 


program. 

As a corollary, and not less essential, it was recognized that 
ways and means could best be indicated by the French them- 
selves, and that French and Belgian cooperation, both official 
and non-official, was absolutely essential. 


WAR SALVAGE 


Courage, ingenuity and self-help have made such homes as this typical along the 
Chemin des Dames é 


To safeguard the self-respect of the refugees, it was deter- 
mined early in the work of the Refugee Bureau, that follow- 
ing an initial gift by which newly arrived families should be 
established in their temporary refuge in departments removed 
from the war zone, relief material should be sold at nominal 
prices; that rents should be collected on the basis of the allow- 
ance made by the French government, and that the proceeds 
should be reinvested for the benefit of the communities in 
which the money was spent. This plan met with the cordial 
approval of the French cooperating societies and of the pre- 
fects of the departments. Following the armistice and the 
beginning of the trek northward of the refugees, the closing 
of the relief work in the Departments of the Interior there- 
fore found the French committees in southern and central 
France with sums in their hands and relief material no longer 
needed. The delegates, of which there was one in each De- 
partment of the Interior, were instructed to ship the remain- 
ing merchandise to the new Red Cross warehouses established 
in the devastated areas, and to forward the funds on hand to 
be used there. 
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To many the closing of the work in the interior seemed 
premature, and the outlook dark for the successful completion 
of the work so carefully planned and developed up to that 
point. Many programs, such as a cooperative farm scheme 
for refugees, had hardly begun to function when with the 
armistice they were brought to a sudden and unexpected con- 
clusion. It was at that time expected that shipments from the 
chapters in America would shortly cease, and that there would 
be little available for the tremendous task of rehabilitation 
in the North. 

We may well ask, then, what use was made of the money 
and material left in January, 1919, and what result, if any, 
accrued from the many schemes initiated in the interior of 
France before the armistice. 


The Organization 


THE answers to these questions form the concluding chapter 
of the story of the constructive social program of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, which has not hitherto been told. 

By the cordial agreement of the Ministry of the Liberated 
Regions in both countries, six warehouses were established in 
the north of France, at Verdun, Mezieres, Chalons, Laon, 
Amiens, and Lille, with an additional one later at Rheims, 
and four in Belgium at Ghent, Bruges, Courtrai and Adin- 
kerke. A district manager with necessary warehouses and 
transportation was placed at each center. “The warehouses 
were filled with refugee material from points of supply; the 
managers were furnished with transportation for delivery of 
- these supplies to the towns and villages. 

Many relief committees, to a large extent those of the 
branches of the French Red Cross were already recognized by 
the Ministries of the Devastated Areas. “These were used as 
distributing agents, and others, with the cooperation of the 
ministries, were established for the purpose of actual distri- 
bution. 

In departments like the Ardennes, which had been through- 
out the war behind the German lines, many of the committees 
used by the Commission for Relief in Belgium (Hoover’s) 
were used until local committees could be established; and, 
lastly, the cooperation of many other American organizations, 
also recognized by the ministries—such’ as the Committee for 
Relief of Devastated France, the Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, 
Barnard. College units, the Catholic War.Council, the Meth- 
odist and Baptist organizations, the Friends Unit (American 
and English Quakers), the Jardin d’Enfants—was gladly 
accepted, and the units organized as distributing committees. 

What, it will now be asked, were the sources of supply 
which made this comprehensive organization possible? 

The supplies of refugee clothing and furniture in Paris 
warehouses and at the ports turned out to be much larger 
than was expected. The chapters in America did not cease 
their activities immediately, and large consignments of cloth- 
ing have been received up to within recent months. The 
closing of all American Red Cross army activities necessitated 
the salvaging of hospital barracks, beds, bedding, household 
utensils, as well as very large quantities of surgical dressings, 
and hospital equipment of all kinds. Lastly, the American 
army, after liquidating the great bulk of war material to the 
French government, was instructed to turn over remaining 
supplies of all kinds, of a value estimated at ten million dollars, 
to the American Red Cross for relief purposes. 

These supplies were shipped to the north as fast as the 
reconstruction of railroads and roads permitted, and reached, 
during 1919, a quantity whose estimated value exceeded the 
sum of 170 million francs. 

As the needs of eastern Europe have grown more pressing, 
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more of the donated material, including not only garments, 
but unmade fabric or cloth, has been sent to Russia, Poland 
and the Balkans, and less to France and Belgium. This left 
for the latter countries salvage and army supplies which, how-. 
ever, have been made equally valuable through the plan of 
organization and distribution. 

This brings up the policy of selling as against giving. 
The plan adopted with the refugee families returning to the 
North was to furnish them with initial outfits of clothing, 
furniture and household utensils, so far as available. After 
the first outfit, a family was invited to attend regular co- 
operative sales of its local committee, and to purchase such 
items as it desired, the prices ranging from 25 per cent to 75 
per cent of Red Cross costs. If families continued to be 
necessitous, on account of sickness or any reason beyond their 
control, gifts were continued. 

The establishment of cooperative sales offering the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing the necessities of life at very low prices 
in a region where, for many months, no such materials were 
available at any price, and later on only at very advanced 
prices, encouraged the early return of many of the refugees 
whose stay in the interior would have been prolonged for 
many months, had it not been for the presence of such an 
organized agency. Evidence of this is furnished from many 
points by our French committees. It applies equally to the 
country districts and the cities. In the former was made 
possible an earlier rehabilitation of the fields, and in the latter, 
shorter delay in the resumption of generally normal conditions. 

More than four hundred barracks during this period were 
sent north, some shipped direct from the United States and 
others salvaged from hospitals or canteens. In addition, two 
hundred more steel barracks were shipped by the American 
Red Cross at Washington direct to the Ministries of the 
Liberated Regions in France, and distributed throughout the 
devastated areas, largely on the suggestion of our district 
managers. 

These barracks have been used, with a few exceptions, so as 
to benefit, as largely as possible, entire communities, rather 
than for the purpose of housing individual families. A single 
barrack has thus filled a variety of uses, first as a town hall 
or a church, then as a school-house, residence of the school- 
master or both, warehouse, cooperative sales room, and finally 
as a civic or recreation center for the village. ‘They have 
generally been the focus of the Red Cross relief work in 
each community, and still stand, marked with the plaque, 
The Gift of the American People through the American Red 
Cross, as testimonials of the cooperation of the two nations 
in towns and villages scattered from the North Sea to the 
Swiss border. 


Change of Administration 


In JULY 1919 came a radical change of administration. By 
that time the French and Belgian committees were well es: 
tablished, and the prefectoral governments of the departments 
were supplied in larger measure with means of transporta- 
tion. The warehouses, therefore, in France and Belgium, 
were turned over to French and Belgian committees. All 
Red Cross transportation was withdrawn to Paris and largely | 
disposed of, and but a single district manager left in each 
region. : 
From this time shipments have been made from points | 
of supply to regional committees (five or more in a depart- | 
ment) who in turn have distributed, with the use of govern- | 
ment transportation, to the smaller towns and villages. ‘The| 
function of the district manager became that of supervising | 
shipments, communicating to Paris the needs of his. com: 


| munities, and giving advice and counsel to his various com- 
/-mittees. Supplies have not been lessened, but rather in- 
' creased since that time. The committees have more gener- 
. ally than before disposed of. Red Cross material by sales 
' rather than gifts, and by this method have very definitely 
broadened their sphere of action. 
Moreover the Red Cross leaves the disposition of funds 
; resulting from sales to the French and Belgian committees, 
| acting for them when requested, and advising whenever asked, 
| with the sole restriction that the proceeds of the sales shall, 
in every case, be used for the benefit of the community in 
| which the sales are held. 
Investments 
Turse funds have, therefore, been invested in such a way 
as to supply the communities with articles which the Red 
‘ Cross has not been able to furnish. In the beginning this 
(, took the form of articles of clothing, household utensils and 
| furniture, sometimes food. As the communities became more 
4 established, the purchases changed to farming implements, 
: , farm animals, and building materials. At the present time 
the investments made are of a more permanent character and 
4 take the form of dispensary buildings and equipment, hos- 
) pitals, civic centers, public baths, etc. 
There remain now something like 5,000,000 francs in the 
i hands of these various French committees to be applied to 
4 what may be termed more or less permanent welfare mem- 
4 orials of the French and American cooperation in relief work 
} in devastated areas of France and about 2,000,000 francs to 
| § be used similarly in Belgium. 
Committee proposals have not always seemed to be based 
j on strict necessity. Communities have generally chosen a 
P| church in preference to a civic center, and a school rather 
{ than a public bath. A committee of farmers in the Ardennes 
1 “proposed to spend four thousand francs which they had 
Son hand for church bells. In the discussion it was made 
@ plain that this was not for religious reason, but to regulate 
i the hours of toil, since the farmers had no watches and had 
always depended on the church bells for their notice to quit 
® work. 
Through the many investments which the shipments of the 
) Red Cross and the resulting purchases have made possible, 
/ a more or less complete program of social service has been 
Jestablished in more than four thousand cities, towns and 
‘} villages of Belgium and France. ‘This has, of course, been 
“possible only through the complete devotion of the French 
j and Belgian cooperating committees. 
_ These men and women, largely women, who have worked 
jin hospitals and canteens during the entire war, have, since 
‘ithe armistice, established themselves in the north under the 
} most trying conditions as to health and personal comfort. 
i They have not only been most devoted adherents to the aims 
jof the American Red Cross, but they have added to that, 
tintense sympathy for their own suffering people and the love 
\of the soil, which makes them unique among peoples. In 
many villages, completely destroyed, they have established a 
AB group of barracks which has served as a center for friendly 
tos and counsel for districts including thirty-five or forty 
other villages. 

| In these centers are generally found a little hotel for the 
“} accommodation of new arrivals, a hospital and dispensary, in 
i, cluding a maternity ward, a center for sales and recreation, 
_a library, and often a center from which tractors and other 
‘| farm machinery are loaned for work in the fields. These 
centers are not confined to the borders of the devastated 
'},area, but are found in those villages which lay in the very 
|. center of the battlefields. 
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PEACE USES 
A Red Cross barracks becomes a little red: 
schoolhouse 


With indomitable courage and preseverance, the farmer- 
peasants come back, and with the kindly counsel of their 
committees, start work with their plow, and in many cases, 
without waiting to fill up the shell holes, plant their crops 
and build their dwellings out of the metal and other refuse 
from the battlefield itself. Later developments tend rather 
to a general health program and to civic improvements. In 
this connection, a special word should be said for Belgium. 

Through conditions which we had not anticipated, the 
Belgian government left largely to the American Red Cross 
the work of relief in Flanders. ‘The territory, while small, 
is desperately devastated and in normal times provides for 
a very large population. 

A closely knit and very elastic democratic organization of 
the Belgian committees was developed with Roulers as a cen- 
ter, based on a controlling committee made up of delegates 
from six regional committees, representing the entire area, 
and this organization has been the chief stabilizing influence 
in the region. 

The system of selling in France has been even more largely 
developed in Belgium, since the Belgians were familiar with 
the idea of cooperation in buying and selling previous to 
the war. The reinvestment of the money has followed the 
same evolution as in France, and has been further extended. 
Actual farms were bought and established for the raising of 
poultry. Concrete and other building material was imported 
in large quantities from England. 

Distribution of Coal 
UNLIKE France the largest single item, however, has been 
coal. No coal being available through government or other 
agencies for the entire territory, it became clear that this, 
beyond all others, was the serious and immediate need. A 
special bureau was therefore created by our zone manager, 
and several hundred carloads of coal were purchased in the 
mines in and about Charleroi, the government at first fur- 
nishing the cartage, the American Red Cross itself, later on, 
doing this part of the work. Two hundred-fifty kilos of 
coal were distributed to families a month in the most seriously 
devastated parts of the region—a distribution which still con< 
tinues, although it is being gradually reduced as the govern- 
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ment takes it over. Recent reports show that more than 
37,000 individuals a month have been reached by this dis- 
tribution. The coal is sold at little less than cost price. 


The health program in Belgium has reached a further 
development, through ‘local conditions, than that of France. 
In the battle line territory, no physicians, no dispensaries, no 
hospitals existed or could have existed without American 
Red Cross cooperation. ‘Through this cooperation seven Bel- 
gian physicians are employed who, with Red Cross am- 
bulances, make regular tours of their district every day in the 
week. ‘Two hospitals, one with a fairly complete operating 
theater (the only one in devastated Flanders), are under the 
American Red Cross committee control. A_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium has been purchased and is being equipped in the 
North. Many dispensaries, two of permanent brick con- 
struction, are actually in operation, or in process of develop- 
ment. Several isolated maternity wards have been estab- 


lished. 
School Lunches 


Tue Belgian organization is doing much also for the chil- 
dren. A school colony has been established at Ypres, ad- 
ministered by the local clergy and sisters of charity, while 
the Junior Red Cross, with the cooperation of our zone man- 
ager, and A. R.-C. supplies is now furnishing school lunches 
to over 5,000 Belgian children daily. This very nourishing 
meal is making a noticeable difference in the aspect of the 
children, though it is furnished at the price per meal allowed 
by the Belgian government, namely, thirty centimes. Most of 
these schools are held in Red Cross barracks, and inasmuch 
as the cost of the meal is paid by the Belgian government, 
the actual expenses of the Junior Red Cross consist only of 
the equipment of the kitchens and maintenance of a small 
personnel. 


The work of the Junior Red Cross affords not only this 
very substantial assistance to the communities, but is develop- 
ing the sentiment of loyal friendship between these Belgian 
children and their American friends, through its chains of 
correspondence. 


In France the Junior Red Cross has sent a thousand or 
more children to homes in the South for the winter, is aiding 
an open air school outside of the city of Rheims and carrying 
on the work of the adoption of war orphans, with funds fur- 
nished by the members of the A. E..F. ‘This work of the 
Junior Red Cross, which offers so great a hope of develop- 
ment for the American schoolboy and schoolgirl, will con- 
tinue long after the adult work in these countries has ceased. 
Through a continued exchange of information it promises to 
become a most powerful medium for the development of 
good-will among the nations for the coming generation. 


Mention must also be made of the work of the Jardin 
d’Enfants, representing the contributions of the Kindergarten 
Association of America in France. ‘This organization has 
established kindergarten centers in twelve mining towns of 
the Pas de Calais. Not only is free instruction and care 
given to the younger children in these cities, in number about 
700, but the kindergarten barracks are made recreation cen- 
ters for many times that number of older children. 

Last Christmas, municipal Christmas trees were held ir 
seven of these cities; at each one was to be seen the moving 
spectacle of thousands of refugees from the surrounding 
towns, standing in the mud and rain among the ruins, sing- 
ing patriotic songs and exchanging their heartfelt expressions 
of gratitude for the slight gifts of toys, fruit and candy dis- 
tributed to the children. 
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This expression of friendship and encouragement was worth © 
to the patient refugees many times its actual cost. The French 
government has been sufficiently interested in the work of 
this organization to ask Fannibelle Curtis, its directress, to 


spend three months a year during the next five years, in in- 
structing French kindergartners in American methods. 


Since last July, while the shipment of Red Cross supplies 4 


to the North has increased, the work of administration has — 
been reduced to a minimum. An American Red Cross per-— 


sonnel of twenty-five people makes up the entire force, both 
in Paris and the North. — 


The announcement of the completion of our shipments — 


in the near future brings civilian relief work in France 


to a close. The progress of these regions toward normal con- 


ditions seems to warrant this withdrawal. 


The shipments ~ 


will of necessity continue well into June; this, with the — 
resulting sales, will carry the committees fairly well through — 


For the rest there is every prospect of a very 
The French 


the summer. 
much larger crop in this region than last year. 


government has made liberal advances to its farmers against — 


war damages, and this added to the indomitable energy and © 
perseverance of the farmers themselves, has brought into cul- — 


tivation a very much larger area than was expected. It seems 
reasonable to believe that by January, 1921, all the land 
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along the battle line which is worth recovery will be under 
cultivation. The Belgian government has made considerable — 


advances to its industries, so that the factories are rebuilding 
very rapidly, and new machinery is being installed. 
France the reestablishment of the factories is left to private 
initiative. In spite of this, the industrial centers, as indicated 
above, are slowly recovering. 
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The American Red Cross entered upon its relief program — 


just as it 
American army to help win the war. 


provided its hospital and other assistance for the — 
It has never, however, 


forgotten the danger which lurks in what is purely a relief © 


program. Its aim, therefore, from the beginning to its present 


final closing, has been to carry out a consistent and constructive — 


social policy through which the refugees of France and Bel- 
gium might be aided to help themselves, and out of which 
should result a lasting friendship between America and the 
citizens of these two nations. 


Real Values 


As HAS been said, the committees in France and Belgium 
are now using their remaining funds for the establishment 
of permanent evidences of the overseas cooperation. These 
will testify, for a few years, to the gratitude of the recipients 
and to the great privilege of service furnished to the donors. 
These tangible evidences will, however, shortly pass. 


The great benefit which the American people have derived : 


from the acceptance of this opportunity is, I believe, beyond 


depths of supply. The needs of our own home communities 
appeal as they have never done before. ‘Thus our overseas 
offer of service and money on an unprecedented scale has 
made possible the domestic program for health and construc- 
tive social service of the American Red Cross and of many 
other national agencies. 
something equally valuable with our brothers and sisters 
across the water? Will it be a sense of the value of organiza- 
tion and cooperation, the belief in service as a practical work- 
ing quality in a citizenship, or what we call responsibility to 
the community If we have been able to leave the smallest 
fraction of any of these, the effort and the expenditure will 
surely not have been in. vain. 


‘argument. Our giving, as is always the case, discovered new 


Can we hope that we have left — 


Posters and Paving Stones 


New Implements of Agitation Employed in the German Revolution 


By Katherine S. Drezer e 


TREASURER, SOCIETE ANONYNE INCORPORATED 


O form of art should so reflect passing life as without—not, as related to themselves, from within. There- 
the poster. For the poster is a call to the people fore, it was but natural that the most dead posters were is- 
of today—not of yesterday, not of tomorrow, sued by the most conservative wing of the political parties of 
but of the moment. ‘Therefore, to arrest the the new government, while the best were those of the most 
5 passing, hurrying person, the poster must sound a call either radical, for the radical painter was alive to the question of 
¥ of such discord that it holds the moving masses, or with freedom. Germany turned for its new posters’to the men 
' such sympathetic vibration that it causes them to pause. who had brought about a bloodless revolution several years 


The German poster before the war had 
practically reached the last word in achieve- 


f ment as an advertisement for merchandise. 


It was beginning to be copied by other coun- 


est accomplishment in this form of art. 

Times have changed. ‘The poster of the 
revolution and the reconstruction period had 
to face new problems. It had to speak to 
the masses, not to a chosen few. ‘Therefore, 
the posters of pre-war days -were not. the 
posters to which the new government could 
turn in order to awaken and build. sa a 
wholesome spirit. 

With the passing of the monarchy, the 


had fallen into disfavor, for the German 
people felt that if the bourgeois classes, 
which had upheld the culture and the morale 
of the country, or had claimed they did, had 
not been so smug, so eager to enter the more 
privileged class of aristocrats, they would 
have safeguarded the old government from 
committing such terrible blunders as the 
U-boat campaign, which brought Amer- 
4 ica into the war, or even the earlier one of 
_ marching through Belgium, which brought in 
England. ‘These were blunders which the 
old government made because it was drunk 
| with power, and which the bourgeois classes 
‘| permitted in spite of the responsibility that 
was theirs to safeguard the nation as a whole. 
1 Therefore, in the opinion of the powers that 
(i had risen to the surface, the bourgeois 
classes had to be chastened and disciplined. 

With the disfavor of the bourgeois classes 
came also the disfavor of their art. ‘The 
' bourgeois class in its over culture had resisted 
} all progress of new thoughts in the arts and 
philosophy, and therefore their interpreters in 
art could not beexpected to give expression to 
a new political spirit. Besides, it was impos- 
sible for this art to express passion; for the 
art of the last half of the nineteenth century 
in Germany was steeped in realism, and real- 
ism goes hand in hand with scepticism. No 
matter what subject these realists painted, 
whether landscapes, peasants, or working peo- 
ple, they painted them as subjects—from 


tries, as the simplicity secured was the great- 


bourgeois classes as well as the aristocracy’ 


THE YOUNG FREEDOM 


A poster in red and black by Pechstein. An examble of the new form of 
political poster, which must iry to reach the masses and not just a chosen few 
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i aes two large posters reproduced 
above illustrate the popular appeal 
made by the national administration in 
the name of national unity. In red, 
yellow and blue the first poster, by 
Cesar Klein, forces attention. Work- 
men, cityfolk, peasants, soldiers, from 
all over Germany, it calls to come to- 
gether in the national assembly. Op- 
posite is a poster in red, green and 
black by Heinz Fuchs. It arrests the 
public by its discord, then holds it by 
the artistic balance, to ‘‘Do your duty; 
work.” 
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pee four small posters at the bot- 

tom are brought out to counteract 
what, in the eyes of the Ebert admin- 
istration, are forces for disunion, or 
reaction: a warning by the Socialists 
against the Catholic party—a purely 
domestic poster; peace as a motto—to 
be reached through public order; an 
anti-militaristic challenge to remember 
the horrors of war—and to vote 
“socialistic”: a warning that in the 
path of anarchy, only misery and de- 
struction can follow. 
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before the war—the Free Sessionists, who had created a new 
expression in art. Pechstein, Cesar, Klein, Richter, and Heinz 
Fuchs were the men chosen. 

It can be readily understood when one knows the inside 
history of the feelings of the German people why it was that 
official Germany turned toward the most modern German 
painters for the posters with which to awaken and build up 
a wholesome spirit. This art has a spirit of conviction 
amounting to a religious fervor which was necessary. It was 
necessary to swing the German mind from abstract specula- 
tion and discussions to facts; from chaotic sentiments to con- 
structive actions. That they succeeded can be realized when 
one sees how everyday life goes on under the conditions of 
the mental strain of defeat and physical hardships, which 
would crush most of us. 

One must remember that the modern movement in art 
in Europe is a recognized, concerted international effort, not 
an apparently spasmodic form of expression as here in the 
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United States. All the various forms of modern art have 


been collected by German critics under the name of expres- 


sionism, for whether it is expressionism, or cubism, or futur-— 
ism, it is trying to give expression from within. ‘This move- 

ment is a protest against dead convictions which prevent the ; 
new life from breaking ground. It is, therefore an art which — 
does not belong to preconceived ideas. ‘The art of the past 
belonged to the cultured, to the old, smooth running Europe 
now gone. The Europe loved because of its gentleness and 
courtesies, its small pleasant luxuries within the means of the 

many; a Europe almost ready-made, so smoothly and like — 
clock-work did life run. The art of today belongs to the 

people—the people in a Europe of chaos where life is full of 

unrest, where all sorts of forces for good and for evil have 
been stirred up which make life anything but the smooth- — 
running machine of the Europe that is gone. What draws 
the people to this art is the instinct for the struggle for free- 
dom. 


THE PROOF. OF THE POSTER 


f oeee poster to the left, by Klein, tells its story 
without words—idle workers, starving children— 

an example of the new school of billboard appeal. 

The poster just above is an example of the old 

methods which, before the war, were regarded as the 

means to the last word in commercial art. It might 

do for the sale of coal, but does not stimulate action, 
as a call to work in the coal fields should. 


HE article in the Survey for April 17 entitled Bos- 
ton and the “ Movie” Censorship, telling of the 
efforts being made throughout the state of Massa- 
| chusetts to impose a censorship on the people’s amuse- 
jj) ment, the motion picture, through legislative action, is mis- 
leading in many particulars. It is therefore desirable that 
| something be said for those who are concerned with the freedom 
{ rather than reform of the screen. 

To quote the article: 

Three hundred and forty-seven organizations in Massachusetts 
j are working for state supervision of motion pictures. (Note the 
* careful avoidance of that unpopular and un-American word “ cen- 
i) sorship.”) They, through their boards of directors or in general 
assembly, have considered the need and the remedy, which is em- 
§ bodied in a bill that calls for state control through a system of 
i previewing of every film before it is shown. 

) It is true that a few organizations have passed resolutions 
¢ favoring censorship, but in the majority of cases individuals 
i only, members of different clubs or organizations have pre- 
( sumed to speak for the groups of which they happen to be 
(members. ‘This organized interest is said to have “ crystal- 
{ lized” itself into the “State Committee for Motion Pic- 
@ tures.” The following quotations from the certified steno- 
i graphic report of a conference held in Boston on September 
) 26 appears however to challenge the statement. ‘The chair- 
i} man of an informal conference committee in speaking: 

My impression is that we have come together this afternoon to 
perfect plans for an organization and to determine what is the best 
; thing to do and the best method of accomplishing it. It has just 
een carried a step farther, however, and it is proposed to formulate 
» a bill on state censorship and carry it to the legislature next Jan- 
if uary. It might be a good plan to have a General Com- 
| mittee and Executive Committee—the General Committee consisting 
} of various organizations to be representative of the state. It would 
/ not make much more machinery, but it would enable us to know 
| what organizations are backing us. We could go to the legislature 
} and say these are the various organizations for which we speak. 
We also need an Executive Committee for this new organ- 
BS ization. ‘ 

' One gentleman present stated I believe “the bill (for state 
i censorship) could spring from a group of social workers like 
‘this, provided they get themselves out of the way as rapidly 
as possible when the bill comes:before the legislature.” Act- 
j ing on his advice, the state was flooded with postals asking 
}individuals and organizations if they were in favor of “ better 
} pictures,” and if so, urging them to ally themselves with the 
} State Committee, whose avowed aim was censorship, though 
i this fact was not stated on the card. The Boston Record, 
‘in referring to this matter in an editorial headed Keep the 
i Issue Clear, pointed out that censorship does not make better 
pictures. It only makes fair pictures poor and bad pictures 
)worse. The late Justice Gaynor of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York state recognized this 
when, as mayor of New York city, Judge Gaynor vetoed a 
‘proposal for municipal censorship. In taking this action he 
said in part: 

' There seem to be a few among us who wish us to retrace our 
‘steps and resort to censorships again in advance of publication and 
“make it a crime to publish anything not permitted in advance by 
ithe censor. Do they know what they are doing? Do they know 
Toything of the history and literature of the subject? Do they 
iknow that the censorships of past ages did immeasurably more 
jharm than good? Do they ever stop to think that such censorships 
now would do even more harm than they did in past ages in com- 
) parison with what little good they might possibly do? I do not 
\ believe the people of this country are ready to permit any censor 
| to decide in advance what may be published for them to read or 
| what pictures may be exhibited to them, 

“The work of the committee started with no preconceived 
|notions of what was needed,” states the article. The steno- 
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Freedom of the Screen vs. Censorship - 
B By W. D. McGuire Jr. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURES 


graphic report of the first meeting, however, proves that from 
the outset state censorship of pictures was the aim and object 
of the committee. 

It is further stated that after conferences with representa- 


_tives of the commercial motion picture interests it was not 


until “it became certain that no form of agreement could be 
reached that a bill was filed with the present legislature ask- 
ing for a pre-review (censorship) of every film by the state 
(political appointee) before exhibition.” The writer is con- 
vinced of their wisdom in “ failing to reach an agreement ”’ 
for political control. The motion picture producers have seen 
the Chicago Municipal Censorship used as a source of dis- 
henesty and graft by the police officials. They have seen the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Censorship used as a political 
football by successive administrations until it has become a 
joke to anyone familiar with its activities in the interest of 
public morality. 

States the writer of the article: 


That regulation or pre-view is necessary has been acknowledged 

by the large majority of the film interests by their voluntary sub- 
mission of their films to an unofficial Board of Censors with agree- 
ment to abide by its decisions. 
This obviously refers to the National Board of Review. It 
is a Correct statement of fact except so far as the term “ cen- 
sors”? implies arbitrary ‘authority. The resolutions referred 
to in the Survey article as adopted at Rochester simply re- 
affirm organized recognition of the National Board of Review 
as the one existing organization for motion picture review of 
a democratic character and agreement to accept the decisions 
of the National Board as representative of public opinion. It 
is a far cry from this participation in a cooperative editorship 
to the acceptance of the principle of political censorship. The 
N ational Board of Review is a democratic institution, work- 
ing with the cooperation of the motion picture producers in 
the public interest. Its decisions are conveyed through its 
weekly bulletin to corresponding city officials charged with 
the regulation of motion pictures and are accepted in the lead- 
ing cities of thirty-eight states—the vast majority of which 
support the board financially by paying for this bulletin serv- 
ice. ‘The National Board charges a fee for the review of 
films. ‘This plan has since been adopted by the four existing 
state boards and is the very plan by which the State Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures proposes to finance the Massa- 
chusetts Board, but the author of the article in question 
omitted to say so though offering the plan as a criticism 
of the National Board by the statement, “It receives its 
support’ largely from the film interests.” The State Board 
of Pennsylvania, which is held up as a model, receives its 
entire support from the film interests and the Massachusetts 
censorship, if established under the bill proposed by the State 
Committee will do likewise. 
Regarding the statement reported to have been made by 
its chairman, Everett D. Martin, that the National Board 
was organized “‘ at the express request of the manufacturers,” 
Dr. Martin has asked that it be emphatically stated in reply 
that this is simply a mis-quotation from a general statement 
regarding the work of the National Board made by him when 
attending the conference in Boston. The National Board was 
organized in 1909 for work in New York city, and its work 
was extended to a national scope at the request of city offi- 
cials in different parts of the country with the cooperation of 
the motion picture producers. The spirit of the National 
Board as opposed to that of the State Board of Pennsylvania 
is best expressed by Dr. Martin in the following statement 
made by him in accepting its chairmanship: 
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It is with a good deal of reluctance that I have accepted the chair- 
manship of an organization which has the responsibility of telling 
people in general what sort of pictures it is good for them to see. 
At best it is a rather presumptuous thing to do and I doubt if any- 
one is wise enough to do it in such a way that more good than harm 
may result from it all. The task requires a kind of reflective think- 
ing which transcends all narrow sectarian and provincial prejudice 
and is at the same time sympathetic, human and capable of under- 
standing what the average man wants. 

To clear up the reference to the National Board’s report of 
investigation. among probation officers, as to the effects of mo- 
tion pictures in relation to juvenile delinquency—the investi- 
gation was carried on with the assistance of the American 

Probation Association. ‘‘ Motion Pictures Not Guilty ”— 
this is the verdict based on the reports from the chief probation 
officers of juvenile courts in cities of ten thousand population 
and over throughout the United States. The questionnaire 
Was not sent to the one hundred and fifty-five miscellaneous 
probation officers in the state of Massachusetts to which Mr. 
Parsons refers. It was sent to the chief probation officers of 
juvenile courts only and the case for state censorship of mo- 
tion pictures on the ground that they are a cause of juvenile 
delinquency is thrown out of court on the verdict. Indeed 
two out of five officers, quoted in the investigation as report- 
ing cases for which they held motion pictures responsible, are 
in states having state boards of censorship, namely Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and in all the replies received from all the 
probation officers, not one suggests in any way the establish- 
ment of state censorship as the solution. The full report will 
be sent for the asking and speaks for itself. 

The quotation of Dr. Twombly taken from the Church- 
man: ‘‘ A comparison of the work of the Pennsylvania State 
Board with that of the National Board of Review, which 
does the censoring for the country at large, shows the true 
situation ”—is fortunately true. As Dr. Twombly points out, 
more pictures are condemned and more eliminations are made 
by the State Board than by the National Board. For exam- 
ple, the National Board did‘ not delete the pictures from the 
news weeklies showing the actual conditions in the coal re- 
gions during the strike, nor condemn Brieux’s play, Damaged 
Goods, nor make over forty eliminations in The Miracle Man. 
The Pennsylvania Board did all of these things. George 
Coleman, director of the Forum at Ford Hall, Boston, writes: 

Our showing of the ‘Miracle Man” at Ford Hall, with an hour’s 
discussion following, was entirely satisfactory and I heard little or 
no complaint with reference to the film as a whole. ‘There were 
one or two finicky criticisms by one or two who were looking for 
trouble, but nothing at all serious. 

Dr. Twombly’s comparison rebounds to the injury of his 
argument. 

As to the reference to the Boston plan, which the article 

states that “the industry, in conjunction with the National 
Board of Review, is trying to superimpose upon the rest of 
the country,” it is sufficient to point out that it has been de- 
clared by a number of leading editorial writers in Massa- 
chusetts the best plan devised for the regulation of motion 
pictures. The plan has also been endorsed by the subcom- 
mittee of the New York State Conference of Mayors and 
other City Officials. In their report the principle of state 
censorship was unanimously condemned. ‘The Boston plan 
was not devised by the motion picture industry or the Na- 
tional Board of Review but by the commissioner of licenses 
of the City of Boston, who has been reappointed to office by 
the mayor of every administration for the past eighteen years. 

There are four states where state censorship exists. “The 
principle has been repudiated in twenty-eight states, in- 
cluding New York state, where proposals to establish state 
boards have been introduced in the legislatures. ‘The author 
of the article referred to says, ‘‘ A bill has been reported for 
state censorship with only three dissenting votes.” She does 
not however point out that the State Motion Picture Com- 
mittee bill was turned down and a police censorship bill sub- 
stituted. Leading editors of the press of the state of Massa- 
chusetts have carried editorials condemning this attempt to 
saddle a censorship on the entertainment of the masses. 
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In Judge Anderson’s 
Court 


ings in the United States District Court for Massa- 
chusetts in the case of the Boston Communists came 
to an end. Through Judge Anderson’s order, the federal _ 
court has granted the writs of habeas corpus which will 


Orize: suddenly, with the end of the week, the hear- 


take the prisoners out of the custody of the immigration 
authorities and place them within the control of the court. — 
Judge Anderson also ordained that bail should be fixed at 


1 


- 
N 
> 


$500 against the sums of $5,000 and $10,000 under which the 
immigration authorities had held the prisoners at Deer Island — 


since the nationwide raids in which they were taken. Some of 
the cases have not yet been disposed of and are covered in the 
order. Thirteen writs are actually authorized. More will 


tte! of 


be added later and additional petitions as the deportation — 


warrants are issued from Washington. 


Of course this act of Judge Anderson’s is in no direct 


sense a disposition of action brought by the petitioners to 
escape deportation. On that score, the standing of the Com- 


munists under the Deportation Law, arguments are still to _ 
be heard, pending the decision by this or by any higher court — 
to which the cases are appealed. Judge Anderson says that © 
it may be six weeks before he has himself made a finding on — 
all these cases, and, in view of the forthcoming appeal by either - 
side to the Appellate Court or Supreme Court, a final decision i 


may not be reached before November. 


Three things have, however, been accomplished in this pre-_ 
liminary hearing. First, the alien is sustained by a federal — 
court in his claim to just and legal treatment under the — 


Constitution. 
about him have been robbed of their heroically melodramatic 


Second, both the Communist and the panic 


tone, for the Communist having been shown to be less dread- | 


ful than he has been described, the most vigorous columns 
about him now stand in the rather foolish light of sound and 
fury signifying publicity. And third, testimony as to illegal 
and disorderly methods employed by governmental officials 
in the name of law and order and as to Communist beliefs, 
is now a matter of court record. 

The petitioning attorneys argued the case upon two issues. 
The first: that the arrests had been made without due legal 
process. he second: that the decision of the secretary of 
jabor upon the Communist party is reviewable by the court. 
The evidence fell naturally under the two heads. It would 
seem that the legal process bore more weight in Judge An- 
derson’s mind than the question of the essential deportability 
of a Communist. The judge’s indignation waxed high more 
than once over the revelations of practises per instructions 
from Washington. ‘‘ Hang first and try afterward!’ he said 
once, in such a moment. “A more lawless proceeding is 
hard to conceive. Talk about Americanization! 


What we — 


need is Americanization of the people who carry on such — 


proceedings as these!” And, in a later discussion with 
District Attorney Goldberg: “ Tsn’ t it the duty of the. court, 
since no evidence has yet been adduced that any of them (the 


Communists) threatened to throw bombs, to issue writs and — 


then deal with the question of bail?” 
Mr. and Mrs. Colyer demurred on the grounds of the eco- 
nomic advantages of continuing their Deer Island residence 
at government expense over fruitless months of waiting for 
a trial which may lift the obligation to go to England where 
they intend going whatever the outcome. They have yielded, 
however. ‘The rest remains to be seen. Fundamentally, 
Judge Anderson’s record is still the most important thing © 
achieved. 

Witnesses, official and alien, told degrading ang dis- 
graceful stories of arrests made and houses searched without 
semblance of warrant; of brutal and unfair hearings unlaw- 
fully conducted, of prison conditions incredibly barbarous, of 
bail fixed upon a scale absolutely unattainable by the prisoners, 


The writs are issued. 


and of espionage developed to shameful lengths. Merely to 


reproduce the points of view, I quote my notes. 

meee you take anybody without a warrant?” Judge Anderson 
asks. 

“No,” replies the immigration inspector, Root by name, “I had 
four warrants left over when I got through. We took them out of 
their homes.” 

“Did you have any search warrants?” 

“No. We don’t need any.” 

“So I have observed,” is the judge’s comment. 

On the question of bail, Judge Anderson pressed Mr. Sul- 
* livan of the Immigration Commission very firmly. 

“TI want to get it clear why you fixed the bail’ so high,” said 
the judge. 

“T thought he might not be around when wanted.” 

“You didn’t regard the $10,000 bail as equivalent. to imprison- 
ment, then? ” ; 

“Why, I thought he could raise it in a minute.” 

“You knew these people were wage-earners? ” 

The witness knew. : 

“Well, didn’t it occur to you that $10,000 bail might be equiv- 
alent to a denial of liberty?” 5 

“No, your Honor.” 
| Calling of the petitioners developed personal stories of the 

- arrests from the radicals who were taken to the station houses, 
i] investigated, and, afterwards, either transported to Deer 
4 Island or released. One woman, Stella Wasiliewska, testi- 
| fied that she was first shown her warrant at her hearing in 

March, more than two months after her arrest. Repeated 
instances came to light where individuals were refused oppor- 
tunity to secure counsel. A young man, Ernest Liberman, 
described his hearing: ‘““When I went in, I was told to 
answer all questions, as they said: ‘ You are guilty until proved 
innocent.’”’ Conditions on Deer Island have already heen 
» described vividly in a pamphlet, The Soviet of Deer Island, 

and in the report made by Robert Dunn to the Civil Liberties 
Union. It is all an ugly picture of uninhabitable quarters 
_ suddenly filled with prisoners against whose coming no prepa- 
® ration had been made. No food, very little beddiny, no 
het in zero weather. On one point everyone of the orisoners 
| examined reiterated his complaint; that, during the first days 
of continuous solitary confinement, no sanitary provisions of 
any sort were made. 
| ‘The question of espionage lifted its head more than once 
during the hearing. Mr. Keliher, of the Department of 
Justice, refused to give any information on his ‘‘ under-cover ” 
) agents. ‘The best the department could do at any time was 
@ to insist that it had no certain knowledge concerning thes 
‘ things; which statement seems not to have satisfied the conrt. 
§) Much later, when Mr. Katzeff, attorney for the petitioners, 
i) suggested that various incriminating documents of Conimun- 
ism night easily have been circulated and even forged by the 
© Department of Justice; the district attorney made indignant 
' protest. Judge Anderson replied: 
‘) You needn’t go any further. The admission here that govern- 
ment under-cover informants planned to stimulate Communist 
i} meetings to make easy the arrests of members lays solid foundation 

' for an inference of this kind and makes it perfectly easy to argue 
i@ that persons in the employ of the government might have issued 
) literature intended to bring into condemnation people connected with 
the party. I don’t know anything about it, but there is evidence 
here that the government owns and operates part of the Communist 
% party. That means something to anyone who has had experience 
‘} with spies in private industry. There are all kinds of legit- 
) imate inferences to be drawn as to what will happen in hysterical 
times like these when you start heretic hunting and put spies among 
the heretics whose fate is at stake. 

Although the final granting of the writs may well have 
been an expression of Judge Anderson’s estimate upon the 
whole procedure, the most significant part of the case is his 
record of radicalism both in its ultimate bearing upon the 
issue of deportability and in its interpretation of the Com- 
munist doctrine. Judge Anderson came into his own every 
time he had a confessed Communist on-the stand. Not such 
a one as the poor Russian who only knew he was a Com- 
munist because the policeman who arrested him told him so. 
Not such a one as the man who wore a red necktie because 
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he had no other and “did not understand revolution to be 
a necktie” anyway. The judge early set a standard of what 
a Communist must be in intelligence and experience and 
forthwith ruled out of Communism the unfortunate students 
of night schools whose names happened to appear on_ the 
membership lists of a party of which, in many cases, they did 
not even seem to know the name. Meat for Judge Anderson 
were the real Communists, Mr. and Mrs. Colyer and Isaac 
Edward Ferguson, editorial writer and counsel for the Com- 
munist party, who came from Chicago to carry on a Com- 
munist symposium with the court. 

On this sort of evidence, no finding has yet been given out. 
Judge Anderson suggested that Communists had much better 
have been tried under the criminal statutes than under the 
immigration laws if the purpose was to find out whether or 
not a Communist is a criminal. 

It is perfectly natural that any man who has gone to jail 
for his ideas should dramatize his expression of them. Here 
was the vulnerable point in the Communist armor. Through 
the discussion with Mrs. Colyer—the judge himself carried 
it far beyond the reach of the attorneys—through the sym- 
posium with Mr. Ferguson—I might almost have called it a 
platonic dialogue—Judge Anderson followed a consistent 
tactics. It was to build the witness up to a startling pro- 
nouncement and then to break the pronouncement down with 
a weary confession that all this sensation of Communist doc- 
trine had failed to thrill him “ forty years ago.” You can- 
not have sensation without novelty. 

The testimony of Mrs. Colyer finally brought the case to 
a head by putting the title role before the public. Mrs. 
Colyer, a small, dark, vigorous woman, is young, speaks with 
decision and thinks clearly before she speaks. Her arrest and 
her husband’s were perfectly in order. ‘They are both con-’ 
scientious objector refugees from England, self-confessed Com- 
munists, officials in the party,—as they see it, “ forerunners 
of the revolution.” 


My principles are those of a certain humanitarian league which 
is opposed to violence except where violence is absolutely necessary. 
I have always been a vegetarian because I do not believe it right 
that animals should be killed to keep human beings alive. I was 
brought up a Unitarian and had the Brotherhood of Man dinned 
into my ears all my youth. I have recently quit the Unitarian faith 
because it does not really substantiate the Brotherhood of Man and I 
have joined the Communist party because I believe the Communists 
are the only people who believe in the Brotherhood of Man. It 
seems strange that the people who were persecuted during the war 
for opposing “force and violence” should now be persecuted for 
advocating “force and violence.” 


Mrs. Colyer believes in direct action and understands that 
action to be the emphasis, in strikes, of political and social 
issues rather than the immediate local betterment of condi- 
tions. Pressed on the question of violence, she admitted that 
the hour of crisis might come to America, just as it came to 
Russia, in which violence might be the one expedient course 
for the good of the majority. “I certainly look to revolution 
in the United States one day, whether bloody or bloodless. I 
am temperamentally opposed to violence, but my mind does 
not flinch from revolution.” According to her estimate of 
Communism, “ Our method is propaganda in the industrial 
world with the ultimate aim of a revolution. The more 
clearly the workers see their purpose, the less violent will 
be the realization of it.” 

But Judge Anderson would accept no one’s estimate of 
Communism until he had translated it into his own terms. 
“You are discontented,” he said to Mrs. Colyer, “ because 
you see the managerial class receiving more than its share 
of pay. I read all this forty years ago.” 

Her husband, with his red necktie and Biblical coiffure, held 
the stand only for a few minutes, added nothing to clear cer- 
tainty of his wife’s remarks, and gave place to Mr. Ferguson 
and a brilliant bit of court “ dialogue.” Here Judge Anderson 
accomplished practically what he had attempted in the exami- 
nation of Mrs. Colyer; namely the translation of Communism 
into bourgeois phraseology. “Thus, the representative intel- 
lectual revolutionist : 
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You understand. the Communists do not say that there is some- 
thing vicious about capitalism. We say that it came about as a 
development of the industrial system and that it has done great 
things, marvellous things, in building up this industrial system so 
that today we can look forward to a society in which all people 
can have the education and the comforts of life because enough can 
be produced and because there is a technique by which to produce 
it. And the reason we are. Communists is that we think there are 
certain juridical obstacles, there are certain ways in which a minor- 
ity entrenches itself in what we say is a system of privilege, and we 
are opposed to them. a 

It is not a question of the morality of being a capitalist 
it is not a moral question at all. Communists do not condemn you 
because you invest your surplus; but we are describing a general 
social system in which that is the dominant feature of the property 
system. We say that no matter what is wholesome in the system, 
its development is leading to a certain point;—to a tremendous con- 
centration of capital in a few hands; that in this process there 
is developing also this antagonism, this line-up into two camps of 
working class and capitalist class, and we are watching that strug- 
gle; and we say that, by the nature of capitalism and all things 
inherent in that struggle itself, it must come to a stage where the 
working class becomes the ruling class of society with a program 
for ending the capitalist system. . . . 

I am not making this a moral issue and not stating what might 
be an individual state of society. I am simply observing what is 
going on and say that I see my chance to function socially by being 
a Communist, by lining up with the working class to bring an end 
to the capitalist system because of certain things which are inherent 
in the system aside from the human beings who make up the capital- 
ist group. 

This is the unemotional, fatalistic prophecy of the inevi- 
table as Communist doctrine has been recorded in Judge 
Anderson’s court. It embraces no advocacy of force or 
violence, although that may arise incidentally in strikes, 
demonstrations, or in the hoped for industrial revolution. 
The state to be overthrown, that is the present “organized 
power of coercion.” ‘The process of overthrow, that is the 
implacable process of social evolution. 

This has been the end of the hearings: Communism has 
been given a voice. But the insatiable Judge Anderson 
will not leave it in the terms of radical literature which he 
finds “ excessively dull reading.” He will still translate: 


“Perhaps it would enlighten the gloom a little,” he suggests, “if 
I were to ask you if you ever read Charles Lamb’s essay on Roast 
Big pi? 

Mr. Ferguson has read it many times with great delight. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” the Judge continues, “that the Social- 
ist method of changing society was very like Charles Lamb’s method 
of getting roast pig—burn down your house in order to roast the 
pig? It was very good pig when you got it, but didn’t it cost a 
lot?” 

And Mr. Ferguson agreed. 

“Then,’—the Judge again—“ when you get down to practical 
affairs, what you propose is to run your government under a new 
code of laws that you think will be more in favor of the people 
that hitherto have not participated largely: that is about all there 
is to it, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, your Honor, and what we talk about is the conflict that is 
developing along that line.” 

“A highly intellectual man like you does not cherish for a mo- 
ment the idea that you might eliminate brains from society and 
have society grow well?” 

“T am a Communist because I don’t think brains are getting a 
chance in the world.” 

“What you are really finding fault with is that society as now 
organized puts a premium upon certain classes of exploiters who 
naturally can prey upon the most helpless class in society. ‘That is 
the gist of it, isn’t it?” 

“That,” says Mr. Ferguson, “is good Communist literature.” 

And there you are. Following what Judge Anderson has 
done, higher courts must hear the same story and it remains 
with them to settle these issues “ consistently with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States.” ‘The general strike, 
the weapon. Education, the propaganda. Social evolution, 


the revolution. 

So Cosgrove says and Cosgrove is the organizer behind this 
trial, the man who made the Lawrence strike last year and 
built up the Workers’ Defense Conference which is paying 
the bills to the end of clearing these twenty odd deportables. 
“It was the general assimilation of an idea which made the 
change possible in Russia and the lack of education which 
has made it so complex in Germany.” 
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» And Mack, the “ Lenine of Deer Island.’ His deporta- 
tion warrant had come the morning I first saw him. pi 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘and how do you feel about it?” 
“Glorious,” he answered. For a man of his size I must 
admit that he carries a notable weight of brogue and Blarney. 
“T’m going to Liverpool to Socialist headquarters in Lord — 
Street. "Twill be fine to get back again. But I don’t want 
to go. I’m needed here as nowhere else on earth. And, then, 
I object on principle.” q 
There you have them, the two aspects, the social and 
the legal. The writs are granted and the appeal comes soon. — 
For once and for ever, the record has been made by Judge - 
Anderson of a Federal Court in Boston. And, Mr. Palmer , 
and Miss Emma Goldman, there you are. ; 
SipNEY Howarp. — 


Wisconsin: 1920 


ILWAUKEE has reélected her Socialist mayor but 
Mix again denied him a majority in the city council. 

Changes of less than half a hundred votes, cia 
placed in two aldermanic districts, would have given hi 
the local legislative support without which Mayor Hoan, 
personally popular even among his political enemies, can do 
little to show what municipal socialism might accomplish. 
Those who have no very great confidence in governmental in- 
tervention and who think that “ good men in office,” “ checks 
and balances,” and “ distribution of powers,” represent- the 
highest political wisdom, would have reason to be satisfied with | 
the situation in Milwaukee, and for that matter in the State of 


~ 
> 


Wisconsin. : 


The La Follette machine is in excellent working order. The 
Senator proves not to be as unpopular as was freely prophesied 
when a state university protest early in the war was signed by 
many who in the happy olden days of Wisconsin progressivism 
were the staunch supporters of his economic measures. Victor 
Berger’s daily newspaper, although still denied mailing priv- 
ileges, has a good circulation and looks like a real newspaper. 
It is said that Berger himself could have been reélected to 
Congress after his expulsion from any district in Milwaukee 
and perhaps from more than one in the state outside the largest 
city as he actually was from his own district. “This means of 
course that they simply do not believe that he was a traitor 
and that they think, as the colonists of Massachusetts re- 
marked in 1640, that “it is the liberty of freemen to choose 
such deputies for the General Court as they judge fittest.” 

The Nonpartisan League has been building up a large fol- 
lowing among farmers, but the Society of Equity, under the 
leadership of a man who is credited with political aspirations, 
has challenged the League’s monopoly of agricultural politics, 
and now the League, boring from within, is capturing the 
Society of Equity and expects to “ eliminate”’ the ambitious 
Equitarian. Recalling, however, a New York banker’s con- 
fident and confidential explanation of a dozen or fifteen years 
ago that the Republicans and Democrats of Wisconsin were 
just then getting together to “ eliminate ” La Follette, the cau- 
tious outsider may prefer to await future developments before 
being sure what factors are to disappear from the equation. 

Such are some of the local political complications which will 
affect and condition social administration and legislation in 
the year ahead: two radical and competing farmers’ organiza- 
tions; a Socialist party with an appetite whetted by substantial | 
and local successes; a La Follette sentiment as strong as ever, 
and vigorously resenting any imputations on its Americanism; a 
number of prominent men including the governor who have 
grievances against the senior. senator; and a university, long 
considered the most progressive, more or less at swords’ points 
with the original, and as he perhaps sincerely believed, the only 
leader of the progressive movement of which Roosevelt instead 
of himself eight years ago became the official candidate. 
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War and Peace at 
Rochester 


HE old and respectable city of Rochester is just now 
the setting in which two contrasting dramas of the 
industrial world are being staged. One is of war 
jand another, of more enduring interest and importance, 
jis of peace. One is the familiar conflict between em- 


1) The other is a cross section of creative life. Here the energies 
‘which often are necessarily expended in agitation, in discon- 
‘tent, and in antagonism have been given the opportunity to 
4 explore the route toward comfortable human relations for an 
/ entire industry. 

_ One of the important clothing manufacturers of Rochester, 
} Michaels, Stern and Company, is suing the Amalgamated 
} | Clothing Workers of America for damages and for a perma- 
¢ nent injunction because of a strike that occurred last summer. 
¢ [See the issue for April 17, p. 103.] This is a battle royal. 


fon fundamental grounds of public policy. At last organized 
#) labor, through the initiative of Sidney Hillman of the Amalga- 
‘ mated, is seeking to bulwark union activity with the same 


The actors and 
i the stage scenery of this chapter of Rochester’s industrial life 
Wj are now attracting wide attention. Distinguished counsel 
Bon each side and picturesque episodes make interest in the 
Htrial inevitable. When, for example, a young woman em- 
i} ployment manager testified to having a girl whom she sus- 
pected of possessing a list of union members undressed and 
® searched by a nurse, devices relatively as drastic as the U-boat 
3) seem to have become a part of industrial warfare. And yet 
even the refined violence of woman is not new. Workers 
™@ before have been subjected to indignity and they doubtless 
\) will continue to be until real “law and order ” is established 
‘in industry. Because of this, and for other reasons, the larger 
® peaceful organization in the clothing industry of Rochester 
)is of even greater significance than the legal efforts which 
®) Prof. Felix Frankfurter, Emory R. Buckner and others are 
® making to bring the law of injunctions into relation with 


- One employer is in court suing the clothing workers’ union. 
* Nineteen employers, in contrast, have for more than a year 
-been building up a system of industrial cooperation and of 
i joint dealing.. In doing this they have made discoveries which 


jin many other fields of production. For what they have 
® learned is broadly of human nature. ‘That branch of learn- 
it ing is not limited by the boundaries of a single occupation. 
' Generally speaking, the same kind of industrial machinery 
controls the Rochester clothing market as that which. is 
{familiar in Chicago, New York, and Baltimore. But each 
@ city has its own peculiarities and its own distinct contribu- 
+ tions to the development of economic self-government. 
least of all has Rochester made an individual experiment for 
| the common good. 
) The outstanding feature of the clothing industry in 
) Rochester is the good-will that exists between union leaders 
and the manufacturers. “That is a distinct result of the agree- 
ment which links the manufacturers and the union and of the 
4 absence of bitter strikes in the past. Industrial good-will is 
of course a thing concerning which much nonsense is written. 
4 Some of it is fictitious and some of it is unwholesome; such is 
the case when a union official is not a faithful representative 
of his membership. But the good-will at Rochester is of the 
poncst and healthy variety. It arises from the fact that em- 


| tion and that the only kind of organization which has stability 
| is that in which people, in industry as in politics, choose their 
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own representatives. ‘The growth of this feeling came about 
in the following manner. 

During the summer of 1918 the War Department through 
Prof. William Z. Ripley and Louis Kirstein worked out an 
agreement between most of the men’s clothing manufacturers 
of Rochester and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. ‘The purpose of this was to stabilize the industry 
so that there might be no interference with the making of uni- 
forms for the American army. ‘This basic agreement was. 
strengthened. Finally on May 1, 1919, a Labor Adjustment 
Board came into being composed of the labor managers of 
the manufacturers and the business agents and the. officers. 
of the Joint Board of the clothing workers’ union. ‘This. 
Labor Adjustment Board served until September 1, when 


Prof. William M. Leiserson of the University of Toledo 


was invited to become impartial chairman, representing both. 
employers and the union. 

In each case, during the months when there was no chair- 
man, a unanimous decision was reached, but in reaching these 
decisions compromises were necessary. Both labor managers 
and business agents are employes. ‘The labor manager would 
explain the decision to the manufacturer. In doing so he 
would have to state the reasons of each side. When he out- 
lined the workers’ side of the case the manufacturer would 
say, ““ You talk like the union.” Similarly when a business. 
agent would endeavor to state his case to the workers they 
would remark, ‘‘ That’s what the boss says.” Obviously both. 
the labor managers and the business agents needed a sacrificial 

“goat”? in the shape of an impartial chairman. On such a 
functionary it is possible to load all the onus of any decision” 
not entirely acceptable to either side. 

That side of the organization is well developed. ‘Ghee 
the general plan of representation, employers have, moreover, 
come to prefer to deal with business agents rather than with 
their own employes. The reason for this is fairly simple. All 
the shops have their own deputies, chosen by the workers to 
be their spokesmen in case of trouble. ‘The deputies have an 
hour free at the end of the morning or the afternoon to re- 
ceive complaints from workers. ‘These are reported to the 
labor manager and hearings are arranged. If the grievance 
is small the shop deputy represents the worker. If it is more 
important the business agent or higher union official is called 
into the conference. When the system was inaugurated. the 
manufacturers preferred to deal solely with the deputies, who. 
were their own employes. “They resented what they called 
the intrusion of outsiders—an attitude not unfamiliar. 


In time, however, the Rochester manufacturers came around 
to an opposite opinion. ‘They now prefer to deal with a 
business agent. The reason is that the business agent on the 
average is of greater experience and is more inclined to view 
matters from. the standpoint of the entire industry. _Further- 
more, the business agent with a large following can take a 
stand against followers whom he thinks are taking an unwise 
view. ‘The shop deputy, representing only a few, has much 
more trouble maintaining discipline or standing against oppo- 
sition. Half of the grievances are settled directly between the 
labor manager and the shop deputies. Another 40 per cent 
are settled by the business agents and higher union officials 
and the labor managers. Only about Io per cent reach the 
impartial chairman. From his own experience Mr. Leiserson 
thinks that a good impartial chairman is one who works him- 
self out of a job. For as the Labor Adjustment Board suc- 
ceeds in legislating wisely and as the labor managers organ- 
ize their own plants effectually human friction is reduced. It 
will probably never disappear but already in Rochester the 
atmosphere has been so cleared that most of the workers and 
employers can discuss and settle their mutual affairs on the 
basis of fact. Each group, moreover, has traveled far on the 
road to envisaging the business of making clothes as.a funda- 
mental human service. ‘To understand that is to face the 
future. Rochester thus points toward progress. 

WitiiaM L. CHENRRY. 
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ALLEN T. BURNS, PRESIDENT 
A LLEN T. BURNS, director of Americanization studies 


for the Carnegie Foundation, has been elected president 

of the National Conference of Social Work for 1921. 
This action was taken at the close of conference sessions in 
New Orleans last week. The forty-eighth annual con- 
ference will meet in Milwaukee in June 1921. 

As Y. M. C. A. worker and neighborhood resident at Chi- 
cago Commons years 
ago, as secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission in the 
years following the 
Pittsburgh Survey, 
and as director 
of the Cleveland 
Foundation with a 
general supervisory 
relation to its surveys 
of schools and recre- 


been an active and in- 
fluential worker in 
four of the great type 
cities of America. 
Robert W.. Kelso, 
secretary of the State 
Board of Charities of 
Massachusetts, was 
elected first vice-pres- 
ident of the confer- 
ence, Marcus C. 
Fagg, superintendent 
of the Children’s Home Society of Florida, second vice-pres- 
ident and Mary E. Richmond, director of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society Division of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
third vice-president. "The names of the chairmen of the sec- 
tional committees are published in the directory page of this 
week’s issue of the SuRvey, revised to date. The new 
members of the executive committee are: W. TIT. Cross, Chi- 


ALLEN T. BURNS 


Newly elected president of the National 
Conference of Social Work 


cago; Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis; Owen R. Lovejoy, New . 


York; W. J. Norton, Detroit; and Gertrude Vail, Denver. 


Next week’s Survey will present a bird’s eye view of the 
conference at New Orleans, coupled with sectional reviews 
by the chairmen of the important committees. 


THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE, 1920 


HE New York Legislature of 1920 will go down in 

history. Speaker Sweet has so announced and so has 

Governor Smith—though the one specifies with and the 
other without “ luster.” 

It expelled five members of the Assembly for their political 
affiliation, voted to disbar a whole political party from partici- 
pation in citizenship, created an espionage bureau in the 
attorney-general’s office, turned education over to the dictates 
of a few public officials, smothered the welfare bills in com- 
mittee, killed the measures planned to provide for health 
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ation, Mr. Burns has - 


No. 5 


centers throughout the state, and entirely ignored the work 
and recommendations of the Governor’s Reconstruction Com- 
mission. Moreover, the Speaker’s majority repealed legisla- 
tion already on the statute books for the protection of women 
workers. ; 
The course of this legislature has been followed in these 
columns. But the closing days added to the list of bills which 
were put before the governor. The Walker bill legalizing 
the sale of 2.75 per cent beer in hotels and restaurants in first 
and second-class cities was passed; so was that increasing 
teachers’ salaries, as well as a measure ordering a referendum 
vote on a bond issue of $45,000,000 to provide bonuses for 
soldiers and sailors. ‘The minimum wage and eight-hour bills 
passed the Senate, but were successfully held in committee by 
the Assembly. Then with the governor’s bills providing for an 
executive budget, consolidation of state departments, etc., killed, 
the way was cleared for the passage of the remaining “ Lusk” 
bills. “They passed under the whip hand of the Speaker and 
the “ Luskers,” as the members of the Lusk Committee and 
their supporters are now commonly called. One of them, the 
Fearon bill, would outlaw a political party that adheres to 
doctrines that ‘“‘ tend to the destruction, subversion or en- 
dangering of the existing governments of the United States and 
of the state of New York.” Three judges out of five of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court would decide 
whether or not the Socialist party comes under this defini- - 


WILLIAM HAMMOND PARKER, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 


i 
i 
Professor Parker's energetic handling of the business of theif 
conference at New Orleans last week won cordial recognition.\§ 
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jonferred are within neither the legal 
jor equitable jurisdiction of any court.” 
‘inother bill passed would disqualify 
yersons from holding office after it was 
aown that they advocated the destruc- 
ion of government through association 
vith an organization which had such an 
nd in view. ‘ Provision was made for 
iitinting and distributing 20,000 copies 
df the Lusk Committee’s report indict- 
‘ng socialists and radicals. 

} At a late hour during the closing ses- 
| .on Speaker Sweet seemed to add the ex- 
Selled assemblymen to Attorney-General 
Valmer’s amazing social register of the 
Wailroad strike. In a last sweeping 
indiscriminating indictment of the politi- 
al Socialists of New York state, he 
alled the attention of the Assembly to 
ne “elevating spectacle of a nation- 
vide movement engineered by the Com- 


pest party, which is a branch of the 


qh 


un ake congratulated his fellow- 
Members on “your superb patriotism 
4nd your loyalty to the Empire State 
ind to the flag of our Union. , 
# And the Legislature adjourned. 


DGE GARY ON LABOR 


inchanged views concerning labor and 
ertain social problems at the annual 
heeting of stockholders held in Ho- 
#oken, New Jersey, April 19. No pro- 
founced drift or progress of opinion was 
%:vealed. On the whole Judge Gary 
Dok substantially the same attitude as 
‘nat maintained last year during the steel 
jrike and indeed on every occasion since 
jhe organization of the corporation. In 
ssence this favors the steel version of 
hie “open shop ”—that is the non-union 
Sosed shop with wage contracts between 
pe individual workman and the cor- 


| Tiidge Gary expressed his belief that 
he welfare of mankind would not be 
‘romoted by “ one big union” or by the 
‘rganization of the entire industry of 
‘ne country. He stated his view that 
bor unions should be subjected to gov- 
nmental control; and warned against 
opaganda of industrial unrest. He said: 
7) We do not combat labor unions as such. 
Ve acknowledge the natural right of labor 


'® organize, but we insist that a labor or- 
oe should be subjected to. govern- 


‘nental control and regulation like other or- 
anizations. Our men generally, do 
ot belong to labor unions, because they 
a by long experience that it is to their 
tivantage to be free from the dictation of 
jatsiders; that they are receiving as large 
iS larger compensation and as good or better 
ynditions for themselves and their families 

ss would be provided under labor union 
| omination. 


The facts brought out in the steel 


= - 


strike concerning union membership do 
not support these contentions. Judge 
Gary asserted his purpose of maintaining 
and improving working conditions. He 
remarked that. consideration had been 
given to shop committees, but that he 
was not convinced that they would be 


more satisfactory than the present indus- , 


trial system employed by the corporation. 
A deliberate attempt to bring about a 
revolution in this country through in- 
dustrial strife was seen by the head of 
the steel corporation. In his judgment, 
however, such attempts would fail. 
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THE SEAMEN’S LAW 
UPHELD 
peerecrio™ for foreign seamen 


in American ports, which is a vital 
function of the seamen’s law, was as- 
sured by a recent unanimous decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
the case of Strathearn Steamship Com- 
pany vs. John Dillon. The section 


upon which the decision was rendered 

provides that every seaman, whether he 

is on an American or a foreign vessel, 
(Continued to page 189) 


The Work Behind The Service 


Owing to international conditions, 
the Bell Telephone System was for 
two years unable to secure raw 
materials and equipment. While 
supplies were thus shut off demands 
for service increased beyond all 
precedent. 


When the opportunity came to 
go forward the system faced the 
greatest construction problem of its 
history. It has gone forward with a 
speed and certainty that is bringing 
nation-wide results. 


New exchange buildings, perma- 
nent brick, stone and steel structures, 
have been erected in many cities; 
scores of central office buildings have 
been enlarged; additional switch- 
boards are being installed in all parts 


One Policy 


of the country; new conduits built; 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
wire added to the Bell service; more 
than a million new telephone stations 
installed; and expansion giving a 
wider range of operation has been 
ceaselessly advanced. 


As the wheat crop gives no bread 
until after the harvest and milling 
so you will not have the full fruition 
of our efforts until construction is 
complete. 


But, a big part of the work is 
accomplished; the long hard road 
travelled makes the rest of the un- 
dertaking comparatively easy. It is 
now but a matter of a reasonable 
time before pre-war excellence of 
service will again be a reality. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES i 
TT 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL wou 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
a professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries_for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of sood books on American 
ideals and traditions. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 


E. 28rd St., New York.. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 


day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-schoo] age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 


organizing and _ strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic. and 
commercial organizations; and for training 


men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. : 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 


of conditions in home, school, institution and 
Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 


community. : 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


LEAGUE—wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 
ship (entitles to Review and other publica- 


tions), $1. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 

CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 


health programme. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
or the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 

Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 


inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 


State nor a Government school. Free illus- 


trated literature. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EB. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies: for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rey. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York, —————————— chm. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. International system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave, at 23rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, ‘‘The Socialist Review. a. 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 


Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 


administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting 'the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. .‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; —————————,, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


sec’y; : 


—Allen T. Burns, pres., New York; W. 
Parker, gen, sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, cnie 
cago. General organization to discuss prin- 


ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 


ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an- 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 43th 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. 
Divisions and chairmen: 7 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley 
Raleigh. ‘ 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. % 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, 
New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New 
York. 


Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, 


Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Americ 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 East 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 


educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. , 
“The Club Worker.” ‘7 


Monthly publication, 
a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 

Crandall, 
New York. { 
To stimulate the extension of publie 


HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., 
Objects: 


health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 


nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘Public Health 
Nurse,’’ subscription included in membership. | 


Dues, $2.00 and upward. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22a St... 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 


trained personnel (no fees) and to work con- 


structively through members for professional 


standards. 

NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—cil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil 
V. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave, New 
York. Composed of social agencies working to 
guide and protect travelers, 
and girls. Non-sectarian. ad 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,’’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec, sec’y; 127 
East 23d St., New York. Investigates conditions 
of city life as a basis for practical work; trains 
Negro social workers. 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chieago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Off- 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. 

THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 BE. 22d St., 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Educa- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘‘ The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W oodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala, 


Main 


Martha P. 


and. 


New York. Departments: | 


especially women 
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A Vital Day-to-Day Contact 


with the problems of their specialty in 
social work or public health nursing char- 
acterizes the Faculty of 


Chautauqua Institute 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


HOVE EDU O ATOR ETD yea veTrverevererTeE 


See 


Forty-seventh Annual Assembly 


Formal Opening 
Opening Summer Schools 
Symposium “ Educational Problems of Today ” 


The Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service - 


Celebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary July 12-17 


under a staff of thirty specialists of wide reputa- Heaiivir-of Fatnitnige and Soulptare-by St. Lovie Artista, 


i 
tion offers training in Ls See 
Symposium ‘‘ Women’s Activities in the New Era’”’, .July 19-24 

Woman’s Federation Day 

Cc. L. S. C. Rally Day 

Music Week Symphony Orchestra Concerts 

Symposium “ Aftermath of the War in Europe ”....August 2-7 
Old First Night 

Country Fair and County Picnic 

Symposium ‘“ Industrial Problems of America’’.... 

Annual Exhibition School of Physical Education 
Denominational Day 


Community Organization 
4 Family Social Work 
{ Civic Research 
Child Welfare 
| Public Health Nursing 
t Social Research in Case Work 
ul Educational Guidance 
| Psychiatric Social Work 
Social Work in Hospitals 


with supervised field work in 


August 13 
August 16-21 
August 16-27 

August 18 


Open Forum School of Methods 
Recognition Day for Home Readers 
National Army Day : 
Closing Day 


‘} one of the largest and most fully equipped 
| social workshops in the country. 


Address: Frank D. Watson, Director 
1302 Pine Street, Philadelphia 


For information address Press Dept. 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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q (Continued from page 187) 

‘Yhall be entitled to receive on demand 
Mne-half his wages in any American har- 
Yor, and that the courts of the United 
tates are open to such seamen for en- 
orcement of the act. Mr. Dillon, a 
ritish subject, shipped at Liverpool in 
ay, 1916, on a British vessel. His 
Yontract provided for a voyage not 
®xceeding three years, with wages pay- 
Bble at the end of the voyage. In 
July, 1916, the ship arrived at Pensa- 


cola, Florida, and while she was in that 
port Mr. Dillon demanded from the 
master one-half of the wages which he 
had earned up to that time, and pay- 
ment was refused. Mr. Dillon then 
filed in the United States District Court 
a libel against the ship, claiming $125. 

Replying to the contention that the 
provision in question should be limited 
to American seamen, the court said: 


Such limited construction would have a ten- 
dency to prevent the employment of Amer- 


If you are interested in: 


1 Settlement Activities 

2 Americanization Work 

3 Neighborhood Organization 
4 Vocational Training 


onsrnn 


ican: seamen and to promote the engagement 
of those who were. not entitled to sue for 
one-half wages under the provisions of the 
law. But, taking the provisions of the act 
as the same are written, we think it plain 
that it manifests the purpose of Congress to 
place American and foreign seamen on an 
equality of right in so far as the privileges 
of this section are concerned, with equal op- 
portunity to resort to the courts of the United 
States for the enforcement of the act. 


With regard to the contention that 
this construction would render the stat- 


Child Welfare 
Home Nursing 
Co-operative Enterprises 
Public Health 


You should subscribe to Brtter Cimes 


Better Timers is published monthly (except July and September) by the 
New York federation of 45 neighborhood and settlement houses. “The little 
paper with a big purpose” will keep you informed of the latest news of social 
service work. Subscribe! Price, $1.00 per year. 
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Chicago School of Civics and Philanthro 
1920 Summer Quarter, June 21-September 3 


First Term, June 21 —July 28 
Second Term, July 29—September 3 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 
| fee General Course for Social Workers 
| Training Course for ‘‘Home Service’’ Secretaries 
Special Course in Public Mental Health 
Special Course in Industrial Service 
Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Bureau of Social Finance 


Do you find it increasingly difficult to raise your budget? 
Expert methods and greater care are now essential even for 
organizations which have the strongest inherent appeal. 
Bureau of Social Finance represents a personnel widely trained 
in educative publicity and money-raising. Working closely 
with the executive or financial secretary, they study your 
peculiar problems and put your case before the public in its 
most compelling light. You obtain a permanently supporting 
clientele at a lower cost per dollar. 


Robinson, Jones & Mallory 


(Incor porated) ; 
25 West Forty-second Street, New York City 


THE S:\UIRWV EY - OKAY; 


Py 


The 


Telephene: Vanderbilt 7023 


SUMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE CONDUCTED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES 


OF BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Executive Director. 


The Federated Jew- 


ish Charities of Boston, Mass., announces a series of seven intensive training 
courses of three weeks each for Jewish communal workers and volunteers from 
July 6 to 27. Institutes, covering basic principles and methods, visits to a selected 
group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work, will be offered 
in the following fields: Child Welfare; Delinquency; Family Case Work; Rec- 
reation; Health and Medical Social Service; Social Research and Statistics; and 


Jewish Education. 


The Institutes will be in general charge of social workers. 


of the highest professional standing. Special accommodations will be provided 


for out-of-town students. 


For details as to dates, courses, fees, etc., address 


Maurice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Domestic Science 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional managers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100- book- 
let, “THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,”’ 
sent on request, 
BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, 
10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 6th St., Chicago 


The Functional Relationships of 
Fifteen Case Working Agencies 
as Disclosed by a Study of 421 Families and 


The Report of The Philadelphia Intake 
Committee 
BUREAU FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


SEYBERT INSTITUTION 
1432 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 


Price 75c. 


The Summer Quarter 


Courses are equivalent in educational 
and credit value to those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools and the professional schools pro- 
vide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administration, Hduca- 
tion, Law, Divinity and Medicine. 
Ideal -place for recreation as well as 
study. Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two 
great parks and Lake Michigan within 
walking distance. 

pneaere may register for either term or 
oth, 


1st Term—June 21—July 28 
2nd Term—July 29—Sept. 3 


Write for complete announcement. 


Che University of Chiraga 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 4 
DPDPPDPPPDPPPDPP PDO PPDPPDPD PP PPP 2 
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Advocate of Peace 


Monthly Official Organ 
American Peace Society 
Founded 1828 
Edited where national and 
international currents 

converge. 


Favors a “law governed 
world, for peace through 
justice.” 


Furnishes news, texts of 
state papers, articles by 
specialists, and reasoned 
editorial opinions about 
the world that is and is 
to be. 

Mail your subscription today 
$1.50 


American Peace Society 
612, 613, 614 Colorado Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 


ute unconstitutional, as destructive of 
contract rights, the court held: 

We have no doubt as to the authority of Con= 
gress to pass a statute of this sort, applicable 
to foreign vessels in our ports and controll- 
ing the employment and payment of seamen 


.as a condition of the right of such vessels to 


enter and use the ports of the United States. — 
The effect of the enforcement of this 
provision of the seamen’s law, as inter- 
preted by representatives of the Seamen’s 
Union, will be to equalize seamen’s 
wages. Formerly few foreign seamen 
left their ships in American ports, be- 
cause they were subject to arrest and 
imprisonment for breaking their con- 
tracts and furthermore because they 
could get no money whatever from their 
ship and might be stranded penniless in 
a strange port. Now that they are as- 
sured of enough money to maintain 
themselves until they can get another 
job they may leave their ships and seek . 
positions on American ships which are 
paying more money. In this way for- 
eign shipowners may be forced to meet 
the American rate of wages in order to 
retain their employes. The equalization 
of wages thus arrived at will have its 
effect, the seamen argue, in enabling 
American ships to compete successfully — 
with all the world. 


WINNIPEG | 


Pe curtain has rung down on the 
last act—or perhaps the next to the 
last act—in the dramatic events which 
began with the general strike in Winni- 
peg a year ago—or perhaps with the Cal- 
gary conference which preceded it and 
in which the revolutionary plots were 
believed by the government to have been 
(Continued on page 193) 
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The School of Social Work 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Department of Simmons College 


THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


Ser EMBER. 2:0 


Class and practice work correlated 


Preparation for social workR— 
with families ; 
for children ; 
in hospitals ; 
with the handicapped ; 
through neighborhood and community ; 
in industry ; 
in research. 


A SECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAMME 
DS nego AE Rane IN NEIGHBOR- 
| D WORK AND IN WORK WITH FAMILIES 

OR FOR CHILDREN BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20. 


| 5 Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston 


HUNDREDS 
of YOUNG 
WOMEN 


are needed in 
Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association 
Secretaryships 


TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


Summer School 
Extension Courses 
National Training School 


For information, address 
Secretarial Department 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


; Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
4 mercialized Amusements 


By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


‘}| Phe Most Popular Subject Today. Treates 


;) in the Most Scientific Manner. 
| 292 pages. Survey Serive 111. Price $2.00 


“|| LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING Co. 
! 1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 


Summer Courses in Social Science at 


Smith College 


July 6th—August 31st 
1920 


COURSES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND TEACHERS 
Child Psychology 


Community Analysis 
Community Health 
Community Service 
Mental Tests 


Industrial Problems 
Public Health 
Social Medicine 
Social Psychiatry 
Social Psychology 
Government as a factor in social work 
Problems in Government connected with social work 


TRAINING COURSES FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Community Service 
Medical Secial Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


For information address The Director 


THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Northampton Massachusetts 


A college is not a thing of stones and mortar, but a collection of 
men, educated and to be educated. Education is not a matter merely 
of instruction. Education depends upon comradeship and under- 
standing between pupil and instructor. This is especially true of 
undergraduate collegiate education. 


The great American university as a place for undergraduate train- 
ing has one great weakness. It has not solved the problem of pre- 
serving the necessary small and intimate groupings within the large 
enrollment. 


The small college doing undergraduate work only with a group of 
not over 200 students was once the rule in this country. It has not 
been superseded successfully by a large university, as is well known 
to every educator of prominence in America. 


St. Stephen’s College is a small undergraduate college where inti- 
macy in education is possible, where scholarship is as high as any- 
where in this country, where mental breadth and spiritual depth are 
not considered incompatible, and where simplicity of living and in- 
expensive recreation, are possible even in 1920. The fees are $450 
a year for tuition, board, and room. 


Address the President 
THE REV. BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Especially thorough instruction in History, Civics, Economics, and Sociology 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


** My only objection to Survey advertisements is that usually they bring too many 


replies.”—J. P. 8., 


Jr., Conn. Children’s Aid Society. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, 
box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50 


including the address or 


Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced Jewish case 
worker by a New York Relief Agency. 
Address 3499 Survey, stating qualifications 
and experience. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Boys. Apply 
to the Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
anusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Experienced case workers 
and trainees for Jewish Family Agency. 
Splendid opportunity to do constructive 
work. Thorough training afforded inex- 
perienced workers. Good salaries. Address 
3492 SurRvEY. 


WANTED: A woman of. 25 to 40 years, 
experienced recreational leader, to organize 
and superintend playgrounds and other 
recreation in a Canadian town of 10,000 
population. Engagement May to October. 
Preferably a woman who can train choruses 
in addition to being capable of organizing. 
Salary the going rate. Address’ 3490 
SurRvEY. 


WANTED: General assistant for small 
Jewish Orphanage. Apply stating qualifica- 
tions to H. H. Cohen, 459 St. Lawrence 
Blvd., Montreal. 


WANTED: Immediately, a Medical So- 
cial Worker to take charge of the Socia 
Service Department of a Jewish Hospital 
Must speak Jewish fluently. Good Salary. 
Address 3496 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT of students in 
Culinary Department and teacher of some 
subjects in Domestic Arts. Graduate of 
Arts and Science preferred. Baptist In- 
_ stitute for Christian Workers, 1425 Snyder 

Ave., Philadelphia. 


WANTED: Woman to take charge of 
girls’ department. Preferably one with in- 
stitution experience. Apply Hebrew Or- 
phans Home, 12th St. and Green Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


WANTED in an Orphanage two capable 
young Protestant Women, one as Dining- 
Room Matron, the other Nurse and General 
Assistant. Training unnecessary. Must be 
good disciplinarian. Salary $50.00 per 
month; comfortable room alone; board and 
laundry. References. Address 3500 Survey. 


WANTED: Matron. One with child 
caring experience preferred. State educa- 
tion, experience and salary expectation. 
Apply to the Superintendent, Hebrew 
Orphans Home, 12th St. and Green Lane, 
Bilan, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLORED LADY—teacher missionary 
Central America, wishes to communicate 
with persons interested in foreign mission 
work. Address 3480 Survey. 


WANTED by experienced handicraft 
and Social Service Worker, opening in, or 
near some of the large. Eastern cities. 
Address 3450 Survey. 


A MAN who has had long experience in 
Civic Organization Work in the East, 
particularly in connection with Improve- 
ment Associations, Good Government Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce and Organized 
Labor, desires an opportunity for com- 
munity organization on the Pacific Coast. 
Address 3356 Survey. 


A SUPERINTENDENT of a New York 
Orphanage, seeks a field of greater useful 
ness; experienced in Cottage and Congre- 
gate plan. Character building and modern 
methods predominate. Excellent Creden- 
tials. Address 3483 Survey. 


WANTED: By experienced social work: 
er, position in New York City, with child- 
placing agency as executive or staff worker. 


Address 3484 Survey. 


WHAT PLANT wants a recreational 
director, particularly successful in coaching 
and staging musical and dramatic produc- 
tions, organizing glee clubs, orchestras, 
promoting athletics, and conducting classes 
in English and Citizenship for the foreign 
born, training and developing leaders 
among the employees? Wide experience in 
industry. Francis Carrier, 306 West 55th 
St., New York. 


EX-CLERGYMAN and wife to take 
charge of Settlement or Community Work 
in Eastern Town or City. Long experi- 
ence in Social Service Work. Address 
3479 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORKER with camp experience, 
wants position for the summer months. 
Address 3498 Survey. 
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LECTURES 


s 


CONSULTATION in Community Or- 
ganization. Based on country-wide survey, 
Special attention to effective methods of; 
reaching immigrants. Lectures, John 
Daniels, lately of Americanization Study, 
Carnegie Corporation, 576 Fifth Avenues 
New York. a 


RABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM wit, 
make a limited number of lecture engage- 
ments. For rates, subjects, and open dates’ 
address Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa! 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures ané 
Consultation Service. Fall Schedule now 
in preparation. Address Miss Brandt, 165 
East 22d Street, New York. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


TO SUBLET 


Comfortably furnished modern apartmentf 
four rooms and bath. Southern exposure; 
Washington Square district. June to Octo- 
ber. $100.00 monthly. No Agents. Ad- 
dress 3501 Survey. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT TO LET © 


PROFESSOR’S FAMILY wishes ta 
sublet artistically furnished 8-room apart+ 
ment; 2 baths; in Columbia neighborhood 
June- ‘September inclusive. Large, cool 
airy rooms facing park. Terms reasonable 
references exchanged; may be seen any 
evening or by appointment. 416 Wes2 
122nd Street (Apartment 23). Telephogy 
4475 Morningside. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


Attractively furnished sunny  studic 
apartment, new building, four rooms 
kitchen, bath, fireplace. June to Septembes 
15th. $200 per month. No agents. Wash: 
ington Square District. Address 3503 
SURVEY. 


We assist in preparing spe 


SPEAKERS: ® cial articles, papers, speech! 


es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHOBE 
REsHAgOH BuREAU, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York! 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


For employer and employee; managing: 
housekeepers, governesses, mothers’ helpz 
ers, secretaries, summer camps. 51 Trow; 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE SuRVEY: : 
“T can’t begin to tell you how very 
satisfactory any advertising notice un- 
der your classified advertisements ap- — 
peals to me. I am keeping very close 
track of both the workers wanted and — 
the situations wanted. I read them 
over very carefully each month be 
cause it keeps me in very close touch 
with the demand for social service” 
_throughout the country and it is cer- 
tainly quite illuminating.” ¥ 


Supervisor Rural Nursing Service. 


PERIODICALS 


ifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


\Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
| published by the National Organization for 
aE Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
or > 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


\istings fifty cents a Vine, four weekly inser- 
jjons ; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, WITH CASE STup- 
§ Ips. By Margaret J. Hamilton, 4057 So. 
| Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price 75 cts. 


RADE WITH UKRAINE,. UKRAINH’S NATURAL 
i) WEALTH, NEEDS AND COMMERCIAL OPPORTU- 
| NITIES: The Ukrainian Co-operative Societies 
@ and Their Influence. 10 cents; Friends of 
| Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


UKRAINE AND Russia, A Survey of Their Eco- 
© nomic Relations. 10 eents; Friends of 
!’ Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


@ROTEST OF THE UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC TO THE 
=} U. S. AGAINST THH DBHLIVERY OF BHASTHRN 
@ GaLicra TO POLISH DOMINATION. Friends of 
| Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HH JEWISH POGROMS IN UKRAINB. Compiled 
and issued by the Friends of Ukraine, Mun- 


¥ sey Bldg., Washington, D, C 


WROUBLE CASES: A STUDY OF THH Morr DIFFI- 
© cuLtT FAMILY PROBLEMS AND THE WORK 
& Upon THEM OF THD DETROIT SocIAL AGEN- 
Cres, by A. E. Wood and Harry L. Lurie. 
96 pp. 50 cents. Detroit Community Union, 
100 Griswold St., Detroit. 


IMMIGRATION LITHRATURH distributed by Na- 
) tional Liberty Immigration League, P. O. 
) Box 1261, New York. Arguments free on re- 
/-quest. : 

ee 


ILD WELFARE HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
j tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
Jj ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
 Durses and social workers. Illustrates all 
@ the educational panels published by the Na- 
® tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
i) Fifth Ave., New York. 386 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


RANSACTIONS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL Co- 
i OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. Pub- 
‘lished by the Cooperative League of America, 
|} 2 West 18th St., New York. 


WHE Sex Sippy or Lirs, an explanation for 
) young people, with an important introduction 
‘for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An ex- 
¥ planation which really explains. Published 
i aa the author, 350 West 55th St., New York 
i City, 25c. 


HE FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. Recon- 
§ struction pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
“War Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
i N, W., Washington, D. C. 


*REDIT UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
} Credit Union Assn., 78 Devonshire St., Boston. 


,QAPAN AND THE GPNTLEMEN’S AGREPMENT. The 
‘@ charge is made by Senator Phelan and others 
‘) that Japan has been violating it. Do the 
) facts support the charge? Tum New AnrTI- 
} JAPANHSE AGITATION. By Sidney L. Gulick, 
} Secretary of the Commission on Relations 
with the Orient of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 
| 22d Street, New York City. 
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hatched. One leader, R. B. Russell, 
was tried first and alone. He was con- 
victed of seditious conspiracy and other 
offences:and sentenced to two years in 
the penitentiary. F. J. Dixon, accused 
of seditious libel, was acquitted; where- 
upon similar charges against J. S. 
Woodsworth have been dropped. ‘These 
two men were apparently locked up in 
order to deprive the strikers of the ad- 
vantages of a daily bulletin. At any 
rate the outstanding facts are that in 
June the authorities suppressed the labor 
paper on the ground that it was seditious 
and that nine months later, after the 
editors and acting editors had been im- 
prisoned and branded as criminals and 
put to no end of trouble and expense, 
the court and jury have found that the 
articles were not seditious. The jury 
was made up of farmers. Farmers and 
organized labor are now working to- 
gether in the new government of the 
province of Ontario. It would seem to 
be only a question of time when there 
may be a similar alliance in Manitoba: 
If this happens it is likely that such a 
perversion of law as seems to have taken 
place in this instance would be difficult. 

Seven other leaders of the general 
strike, of whom one was a Methodist 
minister, two were city aldermen, and 
one was an ex-soldier, were tried to- 
gether. Alderman Heaps was acquitted. 
The ex-service man was convicted only 
on the seventh count made against each, 
that of common nuisance, and was sen- 
tenced. to a six months term. The other 
five, including the minister, who seems 
to have been deposed from his ministerial 
office without a church trial while under 
the criminal charges, were convicted on 
all seven counts and sentenced to one 
year on each, the sentences to run con- 
currently. 

The real charge against them was 
that of seditious conspiracy. It seems 
that a strike may become a common 
nuisance in Manitoba “ when some dis- 


comfort is caused the public.” Hence 
the seventh count. 
Interpreting the verdict, the off- 


cial organ of the radicals in Winnipeg 
explains that the accused with one ex- 
ception were of British birth. They 
brought British ideas with them to 
Canada, ideas of British labor. They 
found in control an agricultural people 
who had only recently, if at all, come 
under the influence of the industrial 
revolution. Their ideas were of the 
bush, their psychology not social but in- 
dividualist. During the strike a clash 
between these two cultures, these two 
sets of ideals, became inevitable. With 
entire sincerity but complete misunder- 
standing a situation developed in which 
the “citizens,” the representatives of 
law and order, exhibited “ their surprise, 
their resentment, their sense of inquiry, 
their anger, their hate” against the 
“machine culture” which was repre- 
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Intensive Course in 


PLAYGROUND TRAINING 
Conducted by MISS MADELINE STEVENS 
_ City Recreation Committee 
of New York Community Service 
under auspices of 
Parks and Playgrounds Association 


MAY 4th to JUNE 4th 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 
4:00 to 6:00 p. m. 


Tuttion $5.00 
1123 Broadway. 


Time 


Tel. Watkins 9177 


As IT was, Iz, and 

SHOULD BE. By 

Annie Besant, an 
intensely interesting Brechure, 25c. The 
Scarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci- 
ble (agnostic), 4 different samples,[10c. 


RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
1330 First Ave. - - Seattle, Wash. 


ADDR7SS: G MACHINE 
FOR SALE 


We will dispose of a completely new out- 
fit of one addressing machine (Elliott) 
with motor and counter attachment, 3 oak 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This equip- 
ment has never been used and is in per- 
fect condition. Cash offers only. Imme- 
diate shipment. Address 3419 Survey. 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 
which may easily be re- 
; moved and reinserted. At 
the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for a 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


sented among the strikers. They be- 
lieved that there was a seditious con- 
spiracy, that it was financed from Russia 
or from some mysterious outside seurce. 
Probably they believe this yet, but the 
workers in Winnipeg do not betieve it. 
It is difficult for any one who reads the 
addresses of the defendants to the jury 
to believe it. They display indeed a 
familiarity with the Trades Union and 
Socialist movements and with the merits 
of their own defense which led their 
counsel to remark in his closing appeal : 


“These young men on trial have pre- 
sented their cases to you far better than any 
lawyer could, in that the experience of the 
labor movement is something not as yet in 
great part in the experience of the legal pro- 
fession. 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


feyise @oncan 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
urniture and Metals. 


Fssential to Health and 
| Comfort 4 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of — 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


A sheetin itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose’ 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress — 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin — 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


45th St. ang Sixt Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
9 ) Taurine Mucilage | 
HIGGINS Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
: and Adhesives 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Insist on seeing our 
new. ; 


trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector—on 
each Protector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 


Emancipate: yourself from corro- lengthen its life. 
siveand ill-smelling inks and adhe- 
sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesivés. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are°so 
Ya sweet, clean, well'put up, and 
Zi withal so efficient. 


: AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A single trial will convince. 


f 5 
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“‘None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 2 
: 15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


IN BOOK 
FORM 
Extra Strong 


heavy board 
cover, 11x814 


25c 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


“Ces Dry Goods Hardware. f 2 
f : » Tools and Supplies 
“CADO”’ Clip File _, REDRESS eres & CO. HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER6CO. 

_ Wo. 214) (With Binding Clip Inside) on Street, rooklyn, N. Y. Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York |! 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all Gr ° eS SPT SSIS 
papers. Holds po ie firmly. Permits of instant oceries Electric Clock Systems 
CUSHMAN & DENISON Mra. 3 SEN MET BROS: LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 
243 Weet 284 Street New York Hudson and North Moore Sts., NewYork 501 Fifth Avenue, e 


New York City l 


7 Building Better Men and Women 


Medart Playground Equipment and modern healthful playgrounds 
promote the development of clean, vigorous, right-thinking men and 
women. j aa 
Builders for 50 years of every kind of gymnasium apparatus for 
men, the Medart Company has naturally taken and held’ the leader- 


~.. ship in the playground movement and the perfecting of playground 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 


New York, Since 1848 


. 


equipment rightly fitted to train the growing childhood of today. 


Catalog “L” and suggestions for playground installations will be ; 


sent if requested on your letterhead. 


-FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 


- Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


TOOL OUTEITS 


BENCHES 


~we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. Igo. 


a 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


4th Avenue and 13th Street 


The Graduate Housekeeper 


HE demand for expert assist- 
ance in private and public 
homes cannot be supplied. Sala- 
ries range from $75 to $100 a month, 
or more, with full living éxpenses, 
comfortable quarters, and an average 
of eight hours a day “ on duty.” This 
is equivalent to $125 to $150 per 
month. Trained professional house- 
keepers, placed by us, are given the 
social recognition due experts, such as 
is accorded the trained graduate nurse. 
Here is an excellent opportunity— 
our new home-study course for pro- 
fessional housekeepers will teach you 
to become an expert in the selection 
and preparation of food, in healthful 
diet and food values, in marketing and 
household .accounts, in the manage- 
ment of. the cleaning, laundry work, 
mending, child care and training,—in 
all the manifold activities of the home. 
When you graduate we place you in a 
satisfactory. position without charge. 
Some positions are non-resident, 
others part-time. i 
The training is based on our House- 


hold Engineering course, with much of 


our Home Economics and Lessons in 
Cooking courses required. Usually 
the work can be completed and di- 
plonia awarded in six months, though 
three years is allowed. The lessons 
are wonderfully interesting and just 
what every housekeeper ought to have 
for her own home. Why not be a 
$150 per month home-maker? a 

To those who enroll this month, we 
are allowing a very low introductory 
tuition, and are giving, free, our Com- 
PLETE Domestic ScrENCE Lisrary, 
beautifully bound in three-fourths 
leather style. This contains our full 
Home Economics, Lessons in Cooking 
and Household Engineering courses— 
4,000 pages, 1,500 illustrations—a 
complete professional library. 

This is only one of several profes- 
sional and home-making courses in- 
cluded in our special offer. Full de- 
tails on request. 


=> COUPON =e 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th Street, Chicago 


Please give information about your Correspondence 
Course marked X 


READ the SURVEY every WEEK 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


' Survey “ follows up.” 


The Sugvny, 112 Hast 19 Street, New York 


1 enclose $4 for a year’s subscription—852 issues, S-5-1-20 
SETI SA ON aie’ 0! eis 0, venice, oehels siee s19 080.0 003) (date). 

Name ..... ieee tee eR RT th vl. ws ove Dt aah oes ose 
BAUTESS, Weld n che taeeutie eet cde cara’: eer ee, 


ADDRESS 


PROFESSIONAL 
.. Graduate Housekeepers’ 
. Institution Management. 
.. Lunch Room Management 


.. Teaching Home Economics . 


.. Home Demonstrators’ 
. .Practical Nurse’s Course 
. .Dietitian’s Course 


NAMB Ss & 5:0'siw bin tite bis eisin S/sc alo anc 


(Miss or Mrs.) 


Cc a a 


HOME-MAKING 


. .CompleteHomeEconomics 
. Special Food Course 

. Special Health Course 

- Special Motherhood 

-- Household Engineering 

. -Lessons In Cooking 
Complete Reading 


tee eence 


HE Campus of the 

New York School of 
Social Work is the metro- 
politan district of New 
York city itself. 


Heart of a nation’s com- 
merce! Intake of peoples 
from the world’s four cor- 
ners! A workshop—the 
composite of the civiliza- 
tions of centuries ! 


What an environment 
in which to round out 
the training for your life’s 
work ! 


ite aes 


Phetograph made by John A. Marshall, for The New Yo 


